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NEWS OF THE WEEK. 


pee Shes 
T appears to be nearly certain that the Arbitration Treaty 
[ with the United States is lost. The Committee of the 
Senate on Foreign Relations, unwilling to incur the odium of a 
fat rejection, have recommended that it be accepted with the 
following preposterous amendment :—“ But no question which 
affects the foreign or domestic policy of either of the high 
contracting parties or the relations of either with any other 
State or Power by treaty or otherwise shall be subject to 
arbitration under this Treaty, except by special agreement.” 
This recommendation will, it is said, be accepted, and of 
course renders the Treaty much waste-paper. Every 
question beyond the competence of diplomatists to settle in 
half an hour must affect either foreign or domestic policy, 
and is therefore withdrawn from the operation of the Treaty. 
It is believed that Mr. Cleveland, on receiving it back thus 
amended, will drop the negotiation, and if he does not it is 
most improbable that Lord Salisbury will permit his work, 
over whieh he has spent hours of anxious thought, to be thus 
reduced to a mere formula of empty words. The Treaty 
must go, and with it much hope, for it will have been rejected 
not by a baffled diplomatist or an angry Sovereign, but by a 
representative body which we cannot believe to be wholly out 
of accord with its constituents. 


The true history of the Senate’s action is said to be as 
follows. The Jingoes, who are permanently hostile to Great 
Britain, have been reinforced by the Silver men, who hold 
this country to be the sole upholder of the gold standard, and 
are anxious, therefore, not only to retain every future 
opportunity of punishing her, but to manifest to all the 
world that they are still, in spite of the Presidential election, 
a great power within the Union. As they are backed by all 
electors of their own opinions, they have no fear of con- 
sequences at home, and they think Great Britain will be over- 
awed by the evidence of their influence. They will, they say, 
at once accept the Treaty if we will reopen the Indian Mints, 
but while by closing them we deliberately help to pauperise 
America they will do nothing which can even tend towards 
conciliation. It isa singular state of opinion which regards 
such coercion as even possible; but Lord Salisbury has, of 
course, but one line of conduct open to him. He must bow 
with grace to the decision of so great a body as the Senate, 
and register its vote as one more proof that indirect election 
always sends up men of knowledge, good temper, disinterested- 
ness, and Christian feeling. We do not ourselves see how a 
King could have shown himself more unwise, less above 
pecuniary considerations, or more spiteful,—but of course 
that is heresy ! 


_The Treaty between Great Britain and Venezuela was 
signed at Washington on January 2nd, with a pen 








lute as to definition of territory, that their decision will be 
always that of a majority, King Oscar having a casting vote 
when they are divided equally, and that they must render 
their award within eighteen months. Lord Herschell and Mr. 
Justice Collins will be the English arbitrators,—a specially 
good selection. The Venezuelan Opposition are giving 
trouble, because they say the negotiations assign to Washing- 
ton a protectorate over all Spanish America, which is true in 
fact though not in form; but they should have thought of 
that when they appealed for American protection. 


The Emperor of Austria has agreed to visit the Emperor of 
Russia at St. Petersburg in the last week of February. As 
that is not a genial season in Russia, and as Francis Joseph 
begins to feel his years, the Continent is of opinion that the 
visit will not be one of pure ceremony. The two Emperors 
want peace, and are aware that in a certain contingency they 
may be unable to keep it. The contingency is, such an ex- 
plosion at Constantinople as may compel an occupation of 
that capital by Russian troops. The Austrian statesmen say 
they will not permit this, and their Emperor will either 
impress this upon his brother-Sovereign, or suggest the com- 
promise which would induce him to overrule his Ministers. 
In any case, the journey is likely to produce considerable 
results, and there is already a rumour that a third Emperor 
may be present. That is improbable, but as we have en- 
deavoured to show elsewhere, the possible partition of Turkey 
tends, like the partition of Poland, to draw the three 
Imperial Houses closer together. If they have not common 
interests in Constantinople, they have common dangers. 


Spanish pride has given way under the long strain of the 
campaign in Cuba. On Wednesday the Queen-Regent signed 
decrees granting to the islanders many of the “reforms” 
which Sefior Canovas declared he would not grant until 
the rebellion had been crushed. The reforms are not, 
however, very thorough. Cuba obtains a sort of Parlia- 
ment, a Council of thirty-five, in which the majority 
will be elected, and which will frame budgets and 
regulate the tariff, subject to the proviso that Spanish 
goods shall always enjoy an advantage of, it is said, forty per 
cent. The budgets must, moreover, still be sanctioned by 
the Home authorities, and the Governor-General will retain 
the power of appointing all the higher officials. Lastly, in 
the event of disturbances the Home Government regains its 
absolute authority. The scheme would work well enough as 
a beginning if the Government and the people believed in one 
another, but then they do not. Already there are signs that 
many of the insurgents will continue the war unless they are 
granted “autonomy as in Canada.” Spain thinks that with 
such autonomy colonies are not worth holding. 

The news from India is unchanged, and is bad. A little 
rain is falling, but the number of persons on the relief works 
now exceeds two millions—and will exceed four—and the 
death-list, especially in the Central Provinces, grows large. 
The people, for caste reasons, will not enter the poorhouses 
till they are dying,—a remarkable proof of their readiness to 
obey ideas. The Plague still rages, and there is a statement 
in the Daily Mail that it has spread to Delhi, which is, we 
hope, untrue. The Government of Bengal is passing strong 
measures—such as the prohibition of pilgrimages—with an 
unexpected amount of approval from Mussulman and Hindoo 
Members of the Legislature. Unfortunately such men are 
often in modern India a little too enlightened to be repre- 
sentative. 


It is stated, apparently on authority, that the Ambassadors 
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in Constantinople have drawn up their list of “reforms,” that 
it will be submitted next week to the Sultan, and that his 
Majesty has been informed officially, from Paris by both 
France and Russia that he must accept it, as if not he “would 
be held personally responsible” by the Powers. Abd-ul- 
Hamid is, consequently, “greatly agitated,” protesting that 
Ambassadors have no right to hold a Conference hostile to 
him within his own capital, and that he has already decreed 
great reforms, and only requires time and money to carry 
them into execution. He will probably in the end accept and 
then evade them; but he lives in an atmosphere of adulation, 
his personal pride as an adroit manager is sorely wounded, 
and it is the opinion on the spot that he has by no means 
resolved to yield. We can see no reason whatever why he 
should till the next stage is reached. He can submit if 
needful when coercion is distinctly threatened—Mussulman 
opinion justifying concessions to armed force—and trust that 
when the Powers come to discuss the method of coercion 
they will quarrel. It is nearly certain that the method, 
when adopted, will not be the shelling of Yildiz Kiosk, and 
no other method, if temporary, signifies much to the Sultan. 
Let us hope in humility that the heart of Pharaoh may be 
hardened, though perhaps the analogy is not quite hopeful 
after all. We are not told either by Scripture or profane 
historians that the Pharaoh of the Exodus ever suffered the 
personal consequences which the Sultan has deserved. 


The Governmcnt has moved another step forward towards 
the reasonable defence of the United Kingdom against 
invasion. On Friday week the Under-Secretary for War, 
Mr. Brodrick, moved a Resolution, preparatory to a Bill, giving 
the Government power to raise a loan of five and a half 
millions, repayable within thirty years. Of this sum £1,200,000 
would be expended on the better fortification of four har- 
bours required as coaling-stations; £2,000,000 for large camps ; 
£1,150,000 for “defensive positions” and large storehouses 
or supplementary arsenals round London; £500,000 for the 
establishment of ranges available for Militia and Volunteer 
regiments; and £450,000 for the purchase of Salisbury Plain, 
forty thousand acres or sixty square miles, upon which both 
infantry and cavalry could be freely maneuvred, and Generals 
thus instructed for the first time in the handling of large 
bodies of men. All the proposals seem wise, and were well 
received by the House, though of course, as we have argued 
elsewhere, they must be supplemented by others if the country 
is to be made really safe. We want troops enough to fight a 
second battle before the enemy reaches London. Curiously 
enough the choice of Salisbury Plain for manceuvres, though 
it is by far the most eligible site, came upon the country with 
a shock of surprise. The Bill should contain a strong clause 
for the protection of Stonehenge, or we shall have some enter- 
prising General turning that most ancient of temples into a 
model redoubt. The monoliths have survived many changes, 
but they might not survive military zeal and cordite. 


On Friday week Mr. Chamberlain continued the debate on 
the appointment of the South African Committee. We have 
discussed his speech elsewhere, but must note here his grave 
declaration that “the situation in South Africa at the present 
time gives cause for considerable anxiety.” There had been 
a recrudescence of unrestfulness, and the situation was not 
improved by the recent legislation in the Transvaal. There 
was no doubt that provisions in some of that legislation were 
contrary to the Convention of London. “If that legislation 
is enforced, undoubtedly a situation will be created which will 
require all our prudence, all our impartiality, and all our 
patience.” Mr. Chamberlain went on to speak of the reforms 
demanded by the Outlanders, and the President’s unredeemed 
promises in regard to them. At the same time, Mr. Cham- 
berlain admitted that President Kruger had internal 
difficulties to overcome. Mr. Chamberlain, at the end of his 
speech, declared that no inquiry into the Raid would be com- 
plete without an inquiry also into the grievances on which 
the reform movement in Johannesburg was founded. 


Sir William Harcourt followed Mr. Chamberlain with a 
declaration that an inquiry having been promised in the 
Queen’s Speech of last year, it would be to break a promise 
made to the world at large not tohold it. More pertinent 
was his argument that not only the Raid, but the general 
position and actions of the Chartered Company, must be 


| references to the Chancellor of the Exchequer which are 
part of the common form of his speeches, made a powerful 4r 
fence of Lord Rosmead. After speeches by Sir Ashmead. 
lett and Sir Henry Howorth, who did not even spare the Ho 
the comparison of Mr. Rhodes to Clive and Warren Hast: - 
there was a short wrangle over the number of Members on 
Committee. Ultimately, however, the Committee, note 

was reappointed, Mr. Maclean withdrawing his amendment 
The Committee is somewhat too big for thorough work, bat 
in spite of that drawback it should be able to get at the chiet 
facts. 


Mr. Balfour on Monday moved the financial resolntin 
which is necessary to set up the foundation for the Education 
Bill,—namely, that a grant not exceeding 5s. perchild in aye 
attendance on voluntary schools should be given in aig of 
the resources of those schools, that the 17s. 6d. limit shoul 
be repealed, and that voluntary schools should be exemptej 
from rates. He pointed out that he had been earnestly 
advised to make the Billa simple one, and that he had as 
early as last July announced his intention to do so, and not 
to mix up the new grant to voluntary schools with any other 
matter of educational policy. He admitted entirely the clain 
of poor Board-schools to receive aid of the same kind, and de. 
clared his intention to bring in a Bill for that purpose, but gaia 
that as its provisions must be quite different from those applic. 
able to the voluntary schools, they could not, as he foresaw ip 
July, be included in this Bill. He explained that though the sun 
needed would be 5s. for every child in voluntary schools, there 
were some voluntary schools which are not in need of this 
grant at all, a good many which will not need more than 1s, 
or 2s. or 3s. per child, and again, a good many of the poorest 
voluntary schools in towns which will need more than 5s,a 
child to bring up their resources to the point necessary for 
real efficiency. The Education Department would allocate 
the new grant amongst the voluntary schools, but would be 
advised by the school federations, which would be formed 
amongst schools belonging to the same denomination, and 
which would submit to the Education Department a scheme 
for dividing the total grant amongst the voluntary schools 
needing aid. He concluded by explaining that he attached 
the greatest importance to keeping up both the Board-schools 
and the voluntary schools, and abiding honestly by the 
compromise of 1870. 


The debate which followed, both on Monday and Tuesday, 
was a very heated one, the Opposition benches indulging in 
peals of ironic laughter and cheers. It was begun by Mr. 
Acland, who showed a much more vehement, not to say 
angry, feeling than usual, treated the Government as desirous 
to ignore the claims of necessitous Board-schools, taunted 
them for not including those claims in the present Bill, and 
censured them for proceeding under a financial resolution 
which nominally prevented the discussion of the claims of 
poor Board-schools;—only nominally, however, since every 
speaker dwelt on the subject as much as he pleased. It was 
more or less admitted by Mr. Balfour that he had not much 
hope of concluding the discussion in time to pass the Bill 
before March 31st, but he showed that the voluntary schools 
would really lose nothing by the delay, since the grant-in-aid 
of 5s. per child for the year 1897-98 on a considerably 
increased average attendance would more than make up for 
the fraction of the grant for 1896-97 which would be included 
if the Bill could be passed before March 31st. Professor 
Jebb, Mr. Cripps, Major Rasch, and Sir F. S. Powell 
supported the Bill with some cordiality, but several of the 
Unionists, headed by Mr. Courtney, treated the probable 
delay as showing that the excuse of haste was hardly genuine, 
that it would have been perfectly easy to include provisions 
for the help of the poor Board-schools in the Bill, and that 
the bias of the Government was in favour of leaving them 
“out in the cold.” 


On Tuesday the irritating laughter of the Opposition 
became still more marked and emphatic, but the divisions 
showed that the Radicals were not well supported by the 
more moderate Liberals. Mr. Lloyd George’s amend- 
ment confining the grant to 5s. for each child in “ necessl- 
tous” Board-schools received only 112 votes against 320 
(majority, 208). The closure of the debate was resisted 
by 142 Liberal votes against 296 Ministerialist (majority, 
154), And Mr. Balfour’s resolution itself was carried by 325 





inquired into. Sir William Harcourt, after the laudatory 





votes against 110 (majority, 215). Amongst the warm 
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rters of the Government was Sir John Kennaway, 


enppor ed the withdrawal of the Education Bill of last 


who advi 
Session. 
The Walthamstow election is, from the Unionist point of 
view, a most unpleasant and also a most unintelligible 
‘ cident. Mr. Woods, the Labour and Radical candidate, 
he ig Secretary to the Parliamentary Committee of the 
Trade-Union Congress, was returned on Wednesday by a 
majority of 279 votes. He polled 6,518 votes and his opponent, 
Mr. Dewar, 6,239. But in 1895 the Unionist candidate won by a 
majority of 2,353. This means that the Home-rule vote has 
increased by practically 2,000 and the Unionist vote has 
decreased by 637. The poll was a heavier one by 1,358 than 
in 1895, but this is partly due to an increase in the register, 
which now numbers 18,826. There were thus nearly 6,000 
zoters who did not poll,—a large number when a register is 
only a month old. We have dealt elsewhere with some of the 
explanations for the change in the electorate, but will enter 
here a warning against much importance being attached to 
any by-election, however sensational. If we remember, 
however, that the man who in 1895 believed that to vote for a 
Gladstonian candidate meant (1) the passing of a Home-rule 
Bill which he hated, (2) the continuance in power of a 
Ministry which had fallen into popular contempt, (3) the 
imposition of legal fetters on the consumption of beer, no 
Jonger attaches these consequences to voting for the Glad- 
atonians, and has; in fact, forgotten his fears, we can easily 
understand a revulsion of feeling in favour of the old flag. 
Great importance, too, must be attached to the fact that 
Walthamstow is a characteristic “poor School Board district ” 
and that the Opposition had been declaring for the past 
fortnight that the Government was intent on oppressing the 
r School Board ratepayer in order to relieve the rich 
subscriber to the voluntary schools. 





The polling in the Romford division of Essex resulted on 
Monday in the return of the Unionist, Mr. Louis Sinclair, by a 
majority of 125. In 1895 the Unionist majority was 1,827. This 
is, however, not quite so bad as it looks, for the Unionist poll 
has only fallen by about 100 votes, The Home-rule poll at 
the same time has increased by over 1,500. In truth, the 
constituency has greatly changed in the last year and a half, 
for some two thousand voters have been added toit. Perhaps 
the most striking thing about the election is the fact that 
there are over twenty-two thousand voters on the register, 
while on the Salisbury register there are not three thousand. 
Yet each place has the same voting power in Parliament. 


The House of Commons on Wednesday gaily voted a 
revolution. Mr. Faithfull Begg, who sits for the St. Rollox 
division of Glasgow, proposed in a maiden speech the second 
reading of a Bill, said to be very badly drawn, for en- 
franchising all women, whether married or unmarried, who 
possessed property of their own. He and Mr. Atherley 
Jones, who followed him, adduced the time-worn arguments 
in favour of the measure, and were opposed by Mr. Radcliffe 
Cooke, who in an amusing speech showed that so little were 
the women of the country in favour of the measure, that 
the local societies in support of it could hardly keep alive. 
The most important speeches on the favouring side were 
those of Mr. Courtney, who maintained that the Bill would 
not alter human nature, and that men would therefore continue 
to rule even if it were passed, and that of Professor Jebb, 
whose grand arguments were that women were “ more 
practical” than men, that they would be harder towards 
certain forms of crime, and that they would introduce 
more conscientiousness into public life. He did not quote 
Catherine de Medici, Catherine II. of Russia, Mary of 
Scots, Elizabeth of England, or Isabella of Spain in proof of 
this last assertion. Mr. Labouchere made an amusing speech 
against the motion, objecting courageously to petticoat 
government, and denying absolutely the capacity of women 
to comprehend political argument. Sir William Harcourt 
followed on the same side with the more statesmanlike argu- 
ment that the measure must be followed by the general en- 
franchisement of women, who, as they had a majority of one 
million two hundred thousand, would then possess all power, 

and that such a revolution must be the work of a responsible 
Ministry and not of private Members on a dreary Wednesday 


theless voted the second reading of the Bill by 228 to 157, a 
majority of 71. A more discreditable example of levity and 
contempt for argument has rarely been shown, even by a 
representative assembly. 


In the House of Lords on Thursday Lord Lansdowne 
announced the details of the proposed increase to the Army. 
Shortly, the new scheme is to add two battalions to the brigade 
of Guards, thus giving each Guards regiment two battalions 
and enabling three battalions of Guards to be always on 
foreign service,—i.e., at Malta or Gibraltar; to add a second 
battalion to the Cameron Highlanders; to raise another regi- 
ment of Malta Militia; to add a battalion to the West India 
regiment; to increase the garrison artillery by three thousand 
four hundred men ; and to add one battery of field artillery. We 
approve heartily of all these proposals except that in regard to 
the Guards, which we cannot but describe as most ill-judged. 
It has indeed every conceivable disadvantage, and practically 
no advantage. It will spoil the recruiting for the Guards by 
making the service unpopular, it will give the officers a 
reasonable grievance, it will still further weaken the Army 
at home—up till now the Guards at any rate were not in the 
squeezed-lemon position, now they will be—and it will not 
really remedy the want of more soldiers abroad. A far better 
and in the end cheaper plan would be to leave the Guards 
alone, and raise four new line battalions. We should also 
like to see two thousand men added to the Marines, and 
Gibraltar in future entirely garrisoned by this fine force, 
who, as they are not wanted to manceuvre in large bodies, 
would find the Rock a very ample quarter-deck. 


Sir John Tenniel, besides being a great artist in black and 
white, often shows an extraordinary knack of crystallising 
public feeling in a few fitting words. He was never more suc- 
cessful in doing so than in this week’s Punch. The cartoon 
represents the shade of Warren Hastings saying to Mr. Rhodes, 
“T succeeded, and was impeached; you fail, and are called as 
awitness.” This exactly represents what the plain man outside 
the City and the House of Commons feels when he is told 
that Mr. Rhodes is as great or greater than Clive or Warren 
Hastings. Mr. Rhodes has no doubt done some useful 
pioneering and developing work, but he has always been most 
loyally and even obediently backed up and helped by the 
British Government. Warren Hastings helped to found a 
splendid Empire with almost no support, and while his chiefs 
at home, instead of helping him, were storming because he 
did not send them more money. 


The internal jealousies of the English Home-rulers almost 
match those of the Irish. On Wednesday the junior members 
of the National Liberal Club entertained Mr. Labouchere at 
dinner, but no leader of the party—i.e., ex-Cabinet Minister 
—could be induced to take the chair, to speak, or even to 
be present ;—not very generous treatment of a member whose 
cleverness and address the chiefs are often glad to employ. 
After chaffing the Conservatives for the “ punitive expeditions ” 
which they were constantly sending out against their leaders, 
Mr. Labouchere turned to the alternative policy offered by the 
Opposition. The most important thing was the democratising 
of the legislative machine. Every man must have a vote, and 
there must be no one with a veto. He did not want to tinker 
the Constitution, but to entirely recast it in a democratic 
mould. He did not want to hear the mew of the jumping cat 
in his leaders’ speeches. He wanted to hear them speak ont 
clearly. Mr. Labouchere, however, did not himself speak out 
with any special clearness, and he carefully refrained from 
anything like announcing a programme. But how can his 
poor leaders follow him if he will not show them the way? 
Why did he not advocate—(1) universal suffrage, (2) equal 
electoral districts, (3) Disestablishment of the two Churches, 
(4) abolition of the House of Lords, (5) repeal of the Union, 
(6) evacuation of Egypt, and (7) reduction of the Army and 
Navy? ‘That would have been a clear and simple programme 
at any rate, and, according to Mr. Labouchere, a popular one. 
Yet somehow when it comes to the pinch even he seems to 
“ funk.” 
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afternoon. The House applauded his argument, but never- 
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TOPICS OF THE DAY. 


THE WALTHAMSTOW ELECTION. 


T would be idle to deny that the Walthamstow 
election is a most unpleasant fact. The Opposition 
candidate has been able to turn a minority of 2,353 into a 
majority of 279. These figures are bad enough as they 
stand, but if they are examined in detail they are more, 
not less, discouraging. The Gladstonians polled nearly 
2,000 votes more than they did in 1895, and the Unionists 
some 637 less. No doubt the register is larger than it 
was in 1895, but even allowing for that it cannot be 
doubted that a great many electors who could not be 
induced to vote for the Home-rule candidate in 1895 voted 
for Mr. Woods last Wednesday, while a certain number 
who actually voted Unionist in 1895 on the present 
occasion transferred their votes. If, then, Walthamstow 
is to be considered a typical constituency, it must be 
admitted that the Government has lost, and the Opposi- 
tion gained, ground in the last year and a half. We 
have never felt much confidence in the attempts to draw 
large and wide deductions from the voting at by- 
elections, and we do not therefore propose on the 
present occasion to assume that because Walthamstow 
has chosen Mr. Woods, the Government has forfeited 
the good opinion of the country. The Government 
may, and perhaps will, lose another dozen by-elections 
during the next two years, and yet be able at the General 
Election four or five years hence to give a very good 
account of itself. The pendulum may swing twice during 
the term of the present Parliament. In other words, the 
Unionists may very likely first lose a portion of their 
popularity and then regain it. But though it may not be 
very practical or effective politics to discuss the motives 
which may possibly have induced the Walthamstow 
electors to vote so eagerly for Mr. Woods, it will at any 
rate be interesting to discuss some of the wider and more 
general aspects of the problem. 


In order to do this we must begin by asking what it was 
that in 1895 induced the mass of Englishmen in the great 
constituencies to vote for the Conservative and Liberal 
Unionist candidates. The answer is quite clear. The 
country had been thoroughly alarmed by the Home-rule 
Bill of 1892, with its retention of the Irish Members in 
full force to vote in the English Parliament on English 
measures, while Irish affairs were placed entirely outside 
the purview of the English Members. The ordinary elector 
felt, ‘If I vote for the Home-rulers at this election, I shall 
be practically saying I approve of the Home-rule Bill, and 
so shall help to pass that unjust and ridiculous measure. 
I must then sink all other considerations, and by voting 
for the Unionists, smash Home-rule.” The fear of 
the Home-rule Bill thus sent thousands of men to the 
Unionist side, who on all other questions were inclined 
to believe that the Gladstonians held the better opinion. 
Their horror of the Home-rule Bill made them put their 
heads down and run blindly for the Unionist camp. But 
now that horror has entirely passed away. No one 
mentions Home-rule now; its name is never heard. Ask 
the man in the street whether the Gladstonian party is 
not as much committed to Home-rule as ever, and he will 
think you are trying to chaff him. The rejection of that 
Bill, first by the Lords and then by a crushing majority in 
the country, settled the matter in his mind once and for 
all. Home-rule he regards as absolutely dead; and the 
person who talks about it now is either a joker or else an 
old fossil, who had better follow Mr. Gladstone into re- 
tirement. In other words, the ordinary elector’s mind 
will not bite on the subject of Home-rule. That is a 
stale issue with which he has no further concern. But with 
the complete removal of the horror of Home-rule has 
come a revival in the working class mind of interest and 
pride in the Liberal party. Now that they do not bore 
and annoy him with nonsense about Home-rule he is 
inclined to think that the Gladstonian speakers, with their 
generous sentiments and Radical fervour, are mighty fine 
fellows. But if he approves of their sentiments why 
should he not vote for them now that there is no 
longer any danger of his vote being used to pass 
Home-rule? Besides, a change is always pleasant, and 
turn and turn about is only fair. Why should the 


Ni) 
They ought to give the others a chance, especial] 


as it appears from what he is told by the i 
that der have bungled their job two = be Radial 
To put it in yet another way, the removal of the 
Home-rule incubus has given the ordinary voter a sen 
of intense relief, and made him long for a political 
spree. He may not, indeed almost certainly does not, 
believe in all the promises made him by the Radicals ang 
Socialists, but it is a bit of a lark to vote for them once 
and again,—especially when it sends his serious neigh. 
bours into such a tremendous flutter. This reaction from 
the dread of Home-rule will be felt more or less in eyg 
constituency. In most it will be supplemented by 
another influence,—the supineness of those who still 
remain Tories or Liberal Unionists, but who want to reat 
and enjoy their victory, not to struggle as fiercely after q 
triumph as before. The slackness of the victors always 
varies directly with the greatness of their victory, 
then, we won an exceptional victory, we must expect an 
exceptional amount of lassitude. 


That these two causes have greatly affected the recent 
elections we cannot doubt. It is alleged, however, that 
there have been other and more special causes for the 
defeat of the Unionists at Walthamstow and the reduction 
of their majority at Romford. To begin with, it is said that 
the Truck Act of last year had an exceedingly bad effect on 
the Unionist cause, while it is also alleged that the present 
Education proposals proved unpopular. On these matters, 
however, we cannot profess to offer an opinion. Onlya 
person who has gone day by day into a constituency can 
really tell what is affecting the minds of the people, and 
then, as Uncle Remus said, “he’m liable to get fooled.” 
One other cause for the recent defeats has been men. 
tioned,—that is, the unsuitability of the candidates 
chosen by the Unionists. Probably there is a certain 
amount of truth in this complaint. When the locat 
managers remember that a seat was carried by a majority 
of over a thousand only a year and a half ago, they are apt 
to think that any one can carry it. This comfortable 
belief having been arrived at, they begin to consider not 
who would make the strongest and most popular can. 
didate—i.e., who would be most likely to win—but to ask 
on whom they shall confer the very valuable piece of 
patronage which lies in their gift,—for so they come to 
look upon the nomination. But if men once begin to talk 
like this they are lost,—or rather the election is, unless 
happily the other side are doing the same thing. When 
people ask, “ Whom shall we oblige ? ” the answer generally 
is, “ A rich man,” for everybody likes to oblige a rich man, 
even though they may personally gain nothing whatever 
by doing so. Warm and comfortable middle-aged gentle- 
men, with handsome fur coats and safe opinions, are always 
dear to committees. Directly Mr. Nokes, the local solicitor,. 
says that he knows a most agreeable, well - placed 
man who has not the least touch of pride and swagger 
though he could buy the division, every one’s better 
nature is stirred. When he adds that the gentleman is 
really Briggs and Co., whose product is known through- 
out the world, and whose works cover eleven acres, 
that he is a vigorous Churchman, but with strong sym- 
pathy for Nonconformists, his wife’s brother being one, 
and that he has no fads or prejudices, the thing is as 
good as done. 
young Lord Blackmere, who, though rich himself 
and the son of a millionaire, has spent the three 
years since he left college travelling and studying the 
politics of the Empire. ‘ We don’t want that kind of man 
here,’ says Mr. Jacks, the auctioneer. ‘I know the sort; 
always making the running with the working man and 


friendly gentleman like Mr. Nokes spoke of, who under- 
stands business, and who’ll meet us friendly, man to man, 
and no nonsense.’ In slack times that is how candidates 
are chosen by local committees, who, be it always 
remembered, will in these days stand no dictation from 
headquarters, and that is why after a great success the 
Unionist party is, and always will be, burdened 
with moderate and comfortable middle-aged men of 
the kind whose motto in life is, “Gentlemen, we 
must be careful not to push this matter too far.” In the 
end, however, the local committees find out their mistake. 
When they have been thoroughly beaten and are trying to 
win back a seat from the other side, the power of choosing 





present Government always have the fun of office? 


good fighting men becomes wonderfully increased. We 


No one, for instance, will then hear of 


despising those who brought him forward. We want a 
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then of the need for comfortable men, and 
hear poe ae effort to secure a good fighter. In a 
sor yeh the Unionist party is suffering from just now 
Won effect of its success during the last election. Re- 
is the in all the conditions which produced success in 1895 
action ent. That is the situation which must be faced, 
he we like itor not. But though it is unpleasant 
- is nothing new or mysterious about it, and this 
om be our consolation. We are only suffering what 
great political party must and will suffer after an 


unparalleled triumph. 





THE INTOXICATION OF THE RADICALS. 


HE Radicals are a little “fey.” During the whole of 

T the Long Vacation we have carefully noted the signs 
of the times, and have felt persuaded that they were bent, 
to some extent perhaps without clearly realising their own 
half-conscious purpose, on playing the game of last year 
over again against a Government that was forewarned and 
forearmed. Mr. Balfour gave them the earliest notice 
of what he was intending to do. As early as last July, 
directly he had withdrawn the Education Bill, he declared 
ublicly that he would not again overweight his Education 
Bill, but would take care to do only one thing at a time, 
and would begin by dealing with the voluntary schools, 
and the voluntary schools alone. The promises of last 
year given spontaneously to the voluntary schools, which 
had been repeatedly, and no doubt rightly, required by the 
Education Department to comply with new regulations 
involving a good deal of expense for which many of them 
could find no additional resources, were the first obliga- 
tions which the Government felt it incumbent on them to 
discharge. And so far as any one could see, Mr. Balfour’s 
very frank and very early announcement of his intention 
to do one thing at a time, and not overload his next 
Education Bill, instead of rousing the Opposition to 
the exuberant wrath which they poured out in Monday’s 
and Tuesday’s debates, rather met with their approval. 
Mr, Asquith, in the speech which he delivered on 
the second reading of the withdrawn Education Bill, 
had practically advised that course, as the Solicitor- 
General showed on Tuesday by quoting from his speech. 
Mr. Asquith then spoke of the admittedly precarious posi- 
tion of the voluntary schools, declared that he should not 
grudge them “some additional and even large provision 
from public resources to maintain a high standard of 
education where at present it is unduly low,” and 
suggested that if such a proposal were accompanied 
by the proper “safeguards” the Opposition would not 
be inclined to offer any unreasonable kind of re- 
sistance. Mr. Asquith said nothing about insisting that 
the poorer School Board schools should be dealt with in 
the same measure as the voluntary schools, and, indeed, 
had not at that time, we fancy, even conceived the morbid 
and rather unworthy suspicions which led Sir Henry 
Fowler, of all men, to suggest on Tuesday night that there 
might be this advantage to the Government in separating 
the Bill for aiding voluntary schools from that for aiding 
poor School Board schools, that the first could be 
passed by the House of Lords, while the second might 
be rejected by that irresponsible assembly. Preternatural 
suspicions of that kind were not in the air last summer, 
and indeed we cannot express the amazement with which 
we read Sir Henry Fowler’s remark. Sir Henry Fowler 
18, a8 we have observed him, both sagacious and 
disposed, so far as a temperament of an eager and even 
passionate warmth permits, to be quite fair to his opponents. 
That remark was not sagacious, and from any less known 
orator we should have deemed it spiteful. Nothing 
could have served the purposes of the Opposition better 
than such a manceuvre as Sir Henry Fowler suggested. 
If the Government had availed themselves of so mean a 
Tuse as that, they would have fallen like a lump of lead or 
of the basest metal that political scorn could imagine. 
And indeed we can only suppose that Sir Henry Fowler’s 
unfortunate surmise escaped him half unconsciously in 
the heat of an orator’s peroration, for it was entirely 
unlike his usual earnest moderation. We should not think 
of remembering it against him, but it does show to what 
strange and unreasonable heats this Education controversy 
has fired the Radicals. As we have said, Mr. Balfour gave 
the earliest possible notice of his fixed intention to make 
18 next Education measure simple and fragmentary. We 





imagine that Mr. Asquith’s second reading speech of last 
summer really had a good deal to do with the course he 
has taken. He is not too proud to accept a hint from an 
antagonist whom he heartily respects. And in all proba- 
bility it never occurred to Mr. Balfour that he would find 
the Front Bench on the Radical side of the House seething 
thus early in the year with preternatural suspicions. 
Why they might have known, what the debate of this 
week has fully demonstrated, that the supporters of the 
Government would take as much offence at any attempt 
to cheat the poor School Board schools,—if any such 
were conceivable,—as the Opposition itself. Nothing 
could have been less like an attack on such schools than 
Mr. Balfour’s opening speech. He laid as much stress 
on the respect of the Government for both classes of 
schools, and their deliberate intention to keep up the 
balance between them, as any devotee of School 
Boards could have expected or desired. He made it 
as clear as anybody could make it, that this Bill was 
deliberately produced as a fragment because the pro- 
mises made to voluntary schools were those which 
needed redeeming first, and also because the very different 
constitution of the two classes of schools prevented the 
possibility of dealing with them in the same measure 
without a complexity of structure which the fate of the 
Bill of last Session had shown to be undesirable. Yet 
his speech was scarcely out of his mouth before the hue 
and cry of “Stop thief” began; and to his amazement 
and amusement, as we imagine, Mr. Balfour must have 
found himself suspected of a swindle of which, if he had 
contemplated it, he had been simple enough to forewarn 
his foes seven months ago, at the same time explaining 
his reasons for the course he was about to pursue. 


The Radicals are quite overdoing their case. If ever 
there was evidence of premature and arrogant triumph it 
was in the debates of Monday and Tuesday nights. They 
mustered, however, only 112 and just afterwards 110 votes 
on the substantial questions before the House on Tuesday 
night, and could not even obtain more than 142 votes to 
resist the Closure. We are convinced that in their 
almost, insensate confidence that a Government which has 
declared repeatedly that it entirely respects and desires 
to sustain the School Board schools, though it wants to give 
the voluntary schools a kind of help which will save them 
from being swamped by competitors with much greater 
resources at their backs, is really bent not so much upon 
aiding them as upon strangling their rivals, they are 
doing their best to turn their little success of last year 
into a serious reverse. Nothing could illustrate the headi- 
ness of the Opposition more powerfully than Mr. Asquith’s 
change of tone. We have said how reasonable and moderate 
was his advice of last summer, on which very probably,—of 
course we only conjecture,—Mr. Balfour acted in dividing 
the Education Bills of this vear. On Tuesday night his 
tone was almost violent. He accused the Government 
of having given a “false and fraudulent” description of 
the new grant-in-aid of 5s.a head. If it was “ false and 
fraudulent” it was a very wonderful kind of falsehood and 
fraudulence, as Mr. Balfour had most carefully explained 
the secret of its falsehood and fraudulence in his opening 
speech. What Mr. Balfour said was that a good many of the 
voluntary schools do not need anything like so much 
assistance as 5s.a head for each child, and that some of 
them, as we have carefully explained to our readers, will 
need no fresh help at all. But others again, especially in the 
towns, need a good deal more than 5s.a head. What, then, 
the Government propose, and have explicitly explained to 
the country at large that they propose, is to form a fund for 
assisting the voluntary schools by asking for 5s. a head on 
all the children in those schools, to be distributed by the 
Education Department (with the advice and help of the 
federated schools of the different denominations) to each 
school that needs help, in proportion to its needs. Mr. 
Asquith describes this as a false and fraudulent method, 
—as if falsehood and fraudulence were usually advertised 
to all the world,—on the ground, as far as we can judge, 
that the true and honest course would have been to get 
every voluntary school separately returned for what it 
needed and the sum-total of all such returns voted, so 
that one school would have had no vote, a second a 
vote of 1s. a scholar, a third a vote of 2s. and 
so on, up to perhaps some with a _ return of 
10s. a scholar in the most needy urban districts. 
Now is it really credible that such a statesman as Mr. 
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Asquith should seriously regard such a cumbersome and 
laborious plan as this as true and honest, while the 
approximate and far more manageable plan of the Govern- 
ment is to be branded as “false and fraudulent”? 
Seriously speaking, we could hardly believe our eyes when 
we read either Sir Henry Fowler’s suggestion that the 
Government might profit by the House of Lords rejecting 
the Bill to assist poor School Board schools, or Mr. Asquith’s 
speech describing the very frank and explicit explanation 
of Mr. Balfour as to the way in which they proposed to 
calculate for about as much money as they needed, and 
how they proposed to divide it, as “ false and fraudulent.” 
Both speeches seemed to us all but incredibly and_pre- 
ternaturally suspicious. When the Frenchmen in Paris 
at the time of the war of 1870 eried out that everybody 
was betraying them, they were hardly the victims of a 
more preternatural; suspicion. This Education war is 
intoxicating the Opposition. Unless they soon come to 
their senses, they will find out what a strange and fatal 
blunder they are making. 





THE LIGHTHEARTED COMMONS. 


4 yr great ship is struggling with heavy waves, enemies 

are approaching from every side, there are symptoms 
in the forecastle of discontent, it may be necessary in half 
an hour to clear the decks for action, and the officers sit 
down in the cabin on the invitation of a casual passenger 
to play “Old Maid.” That is not an unfair description of 
the discreditable conduct of the House of Commons on 
Wednesday afternoon. A Mr. Begg, Member for a division 
of Glasgow, doubtless an excellent person, but unknown 
to the country and with no responsibility for its govern- 
ment, proposed in a maiden speech the second reading of 
a Bill granting the suffrage to all women, whether married 
or single, if they possess separate property,—a qualifica- 
tion just abolished as morally bad in the case of 
male voters. It is allowed that this would add five 
hundred thousand to the suffrage; we all know that in 
many districts it would change the permanent character 
of the constituency ; and we can all see, even without the 
aid of Sir William Harcourt, that whenever the inevitable 
occurs and universal suiffrage is introduced it will be 
impossible when their admission has once been sanctioned 
to keep the women out. As they have a total majority in 
the country of nearly a million—Sir William Harcourt 
says of one million two hundred thousand—this transfers 
the ultimate government of the United Kingdom from 
men to women, an almost unimaginable revolution. Yet 
the House of Commons, without asking guidance from its 
leaders, of whom only one spoke, voted with a light heart 
for the Bill, and thus, as far as a vote can do it, destroyed 
the existing electorate. A more recklessly fatuous vote was 
never given, and the excuses offered for it only make tie 
conduct of the House less excusable. It is said that the 
Bill as drawn is not only unworkable but unintelligible, 
and therefore not mischievous, being the result, as Mr. 
Labouchere showed, of an attempt to conciliate two sets of 
irreconcilable agitators, those who would let married 
women vote and those who would not; but if that is the 
case, what right have Members to pass Bills which they 
acknowledge they cannot comprehend? They are capable, 
apparently out of sheer frivolity, of passing one which has 
been drawn in Sanscrit. Then it is said that they passed 
it as a sort of joke, a theory greatly supported by the 
tone of the debate; but what manner of Senate is it which, 
in order to be amused, plays with revolutions? And, 
lastly, it is said they passed it in order to clear them- 
selves of pledges given during canvass, and no doubt that is 
the true explanation; but to what does it amount? To 
this, that nearly two hundred Members, in order to 
catch a few votes, pledged themselves while canvassing to 
facilitate a revolution which all the while they considered 
the day-dream of a few foolish fanatics. We do not 
believe that there are fifty Members in the House of 
Commons who, if female suffrage were brought, as of 
course if the proposal is ever accepted by a Parlia- 
mentary majority it must be, to the final test of a 
secret vote of the whole electoral body, would throw 
their ballots in its support; yet 228 voted for it, and 
carried it by a majority of 71, one effect of which 
will be that in every free British Colony and State 
of the American Union the British House of Commons 


And then grave statesmen and publicists complain gy 
with reason, that while the power of the House of (y = 
increases from year to year, so that there wil] soon be 
other “State,” the reverence felt for the decisions of . 
House diminishes as perceptibly as the liking for ; 
collective action. th 

It is the levity of the House in accepting a pro 
revolution as if it were a clause in a Highway Bill whi 
seems to us so offensive ; but the arguments for the Bij 
were as feeble as ever. They were reducible to four, 
set of reasoners, and they are by far the most respect 
for they are expressing genuine convictions, hold tha 
women pay taxes they have an inherent right to vot, 
their expenditure; but in that case where are they te 
to draw the line? How can it be right, if that is the sh 
principle on which suffrage should be based, to exdy, 
any man whatever who buys any taxable article, o 
keep on the register any water-drinker who dogg yy 
smoke, and lives on wages, and who under the Present 
system of the Exchequer is as untaxed as any nomjj 
Or on what principle do they exclude children who, why 
out for a holiday, drink tea and pay for it out of thi 
“own” money? Are-they really intending to excyj, 
for ever all the best and ablest women in the country, th 
married women who, earning nothing and paying Nothing 
taxes especially included, bring up the human nu 
and are in a thousand other ways at least as 
and twice as agreeable, as their husbands? That ba 
for the revolution is an absurd one, and 40 is th 
next, that women are equal in intelligence to men, Thy 
is perfectly true in some departments of thought; by 
politics is no more one of those departments thy 
architecture is, or shipbuilding or soldiership, Ty 
heavy thinking of the world, which is also the thinkin 
which advances it, is not done by women, who j 
theology, philosophy, agriculture, shipbuilding, minin 
and the plastic arts, have done literally nothing to advany 
or to sustain mankind, and even if it were, the argumat 
would be valueless. What is the use of concealing th 
truth about it? The government of the world, like th 
work of the world, demands a quality other than intdj. 
gence,—namely, the physical force which, except amoy 
the very lowest of the negro races, heaven has ben 
pleased to deny to women. Suppose England invaded, 
and occupied only by women, and what could they do 
except submit? To say that a woman is fit to be a vote 
by reason of her intelligence is no more sensible than t 
say she is fitted by her intelligence to be a sailor ora 
soldier or a platelayer on a railway. The world i 
governed in the last resort, and made habitable ai 
kept free, by the physical force of the men in it 
and that condition of things will continue, at all events 
until war is abolished and the three hundred milli 
of Chinese become civilised men. Representative goven- 
ment itself, that last discovery of the ages, has but on 
permanent security, the fact that the voter also wields the 
bayonet, and can, if a minority will not obey, coerce it into 
obedience. How would the female majority, if they 
happened to quarrel with the men, as they probably 
would both upon alcohol and war, coerce them into sub- 
mission? Suppose the country invaded, and the met 
convinced that peace must be made and the women raging 
for continued resistance, what would be the condition 
the State P 

We decline to discuss the argument that the wome 
would be equally divided, and that their introduction into 
the suffrage, therefore, is of no moment, for it strikes us 4 
nonsensical. Why should we carry through a hug 
revolution for ends admitted to be of no moment? Ass 
matter of fact, every change in the suffrage produce 
effects of the most far-reaching kind, the last one adop 
in particular having profoundly modified not only the 
whole of legislation, but the entire character of society. 
It is open to every one, of course, to say, and we sho 
certainly admit, that such modification has been bent 
ficial; but to say that it has not occurred is to 
wilfully blind to the most important facts in the everyday 
life around us. We should like to know how much 4 
limited suffrage, either in England or anywhere else, evel 
did for popular education, and we all know what ¥ 
doing now that the franchise is practically unlimite 
Compare the expenditure on education in France 40 
Italy, both populated by Latin peoples, both professiig 





will be believed to have established female suffrage. 


Roman Catholicism, and both intensely desirous to occupy 
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; “ith avidity. The mischievous talk about not tearing 
hae old sores, washing dirty line ‘in public, and making 
» Tesh trouble in South Africa, bad 
anenng before it, and Members\would have been 
| euly too delighted to stop the inquify. If, then, Mr. 
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in the ranks of civilisation. For good or 
a front ae ie female voters would make themselves 
evil, OF er iclv at least as the artisans and peasants have 


1 hav 
page iif Europe is not feeling their power what is it 
? 


ing? 
es finally, we come to the greatest of all arguments, 
nat advanced by Professor Jebb and by many of 
t yery best, both men and women, among those who 
oe the substitution of female for male sovereignty 
i he State. ‘They say the female voters would introduce 
in e fully into all departments of public life. 


jence Mor pul 
baaaryg 29 is a weighty argument; but then, is it true ? 


ae certainly opposed to all the teaching of history, 
which shows us that as a rule female Sovereigns or 


Regents have been utterly conscienceless, our own Queen 
and Queen Louise of Prussia being the chief exceptions, 
and that all Sovereigns who have succumbed to women’s 
snfluence have been the worse for so succumbing, while in 
all periods marked by feminine ascendency morals have 
deteriorated. It is quite true that amidst a very limited 
class in all countries women exhibit more sensitive con- 
sciences than men ; but sensitiveness is not the only 

uality a conscience should possess, nor do we see 
evidence, outside that class, that women at large possess 
it in any unusual degree. It was men, not women, 
who propagated Christianity, and extinguished slavery, 
and taught in England, Germany, and Russia that war 
was an almost or quite inexcusable offence in a Christian 
man, Women have provoked some of the most un- 
justifiable wars—e.g., the war between France and 
Prussia—and sanctioned some of the most revolting 
cruelties of modern time. So also have men; and we 
doubt when we come to large classes or entire peoples 
whether there is much as regards conscience to choose 
between the sexes, except, indeed, upon one subject, that 
of political patronage. That is one of the most important 
functions of politicians, and upor that we think even the 
Members who voted in the majority will agree with us 
when we say there is a marked distinction between the 
sexes. As regards jobbery, women, and more especially 
ladies, and most especially ladies of refinement and culture, 
have no consciences at all, Those they like or are 
interested in are the persons who ought to be promoted, 
and nobody else whatever. There is not a curate’s wife or 
sister in the country who would not vote for her husband 
or her brother being made Archbishop of Canterbury, and 
think herself utterly conscienceless if she voted for 
anybody else. 





THE SOUTH AFRICAN COMMITTEE. 


} | carers TMENT and annoyance have been ex- 
pressed in certain quarters at the tone of Mr. 
Chamberlain’s speech on the South African Committee. 
We by no means share that sense of disappointment and 
annoyance. To us he appears to have performed a most diffi- 
cult and delicate task with extraordinary tact and prudence, 
—to have exhibited, in a word, his characteristic sense of 
statesmanship. The task before him was by no means an 
easy one. He had to induce the House of Commons to 
assent to an inquiry which probably the majority of every 
party in the House regarded with dislike and disfavour. 
The majority of the Unionists were, we fear, quite of Mr. 
Maclean’s and Sir John Lubbock’s opinion, and would 
have been delighted to see the Committee dropped. If 
hot a very large majority of the English Home-rulers, at 
any rate something very like it, were of the same opinion ; 
While in each group of the Nationalists the preponderating 
Vole Was against an investigation. Hence the House 
Would have been only too glad to find some way of getting 
out of the inquiry to which it was committed last Session. 

Mr. Chamberlain had given it any excuse for not re- 

‘ppointing the Committee the House would have seized it 


for the moment carried 
hamberlain had made a speech of a heated character, 


one which could have been represented as too strong, or 


i been the consequences. But Mr. Chamberlain gave 
possible excuse for an outburst of wild and impulsive 


confused by suggestions as to the terrible things that 
might happen if this persecution of the most popular 
Englishman in South Africa were pressed to the full. 
He made the Committee inevitable by the moderate and 
conciliatory nature of his speech. After that speech 
no one could say that the fate of South Africa and of the 
Company was in rash and reckless hands. Mr. Chamberlain 
has been called a great House of Commons’ orator but 
not a great manager of the House of Commons. Those 
who have been inclined to agree with this verdict must, 
after last Friday, modify their view. Lord Palmerston 
himself could not have more dexterously and potently 
forced the House to do what it so very much disliked 
—— and what, if left to itself, it would never have 
one. 


Mr. Chamberlain at the very outset of his speech laid 
down his essential and guiding principle in the present 
crisis. It is to do everything that will promote good 
feeling and a sense of unity between the Dutch and the 
British elements in South Africa. This is, indeed, the 
one thing needful, and we fully agree with Mr. Chamber- 
lain’s claim that it has been, is, and will be his policy. 
If only the Colonial Office can succeed in reconciling 
Dutch and British feeling the game is won. The rest of 
the problems may be tiresome and difficult and perplexed, 
but not one of them will prove beyond solution. Every ques- 
tion, then, that arises in South Africa must for the present 
be governed by the consideration of how the decision will 
affect the relations of the two races. It is for this 
reason, if for no other, that it was necessary to proceed 
with the inquiry. Had the Committee not been 
reappointed, the effect upon Afrikander opinion would 
have been most disastrous. The hushing-up of the 
matters now to be inquired into would have seemed like 
a gross act of partiality on the part of the British 
Government. Mr. Chamberlain’s speech showed that the 
inquiries of the Committee will be directed towards 
three points. The first is the Raid, the second the manner 
in which the Company has fulfilled the trust placed in 
its hands by the British Government, and the third is the 
grievances of the Outlanders in Johannesburg. In regard to 
the Raid it is not necessary to speak, except to say that we 
presume the Committee will chiefly occupy itself with how 
far the Chartered Company is or is not implicated in the 
matter. That Mr. Chamberlain should have specially 
named the grievances of the Outlanders, and should have 
left the consideration of how far these grievances justified 
the Reform movement in Johannesburg to the Committee, 
appears to us a subject for congratulation. We have 
always felt those grievances to be a matter of great 
importance, and we hold most distinctly that they ought 
to be examined and considered. There remains what is to 
us the substantial part of the inquiry, or rather the part 
of the inquiry out of which most good is likely to come,— 
that concerned with the behaviour of the Chartered 
Company since its establishment. And here it may 
be worth while to put forth certain of the points which 
most specially require elucidation. In our opinion the 
most important of these is the question of the treatment 
of the natives. How has the Company discharged its 
trust in regard to the natives? We are not, as 
our readers know, in the least inclined to be negro- 
phile in feeling, nor do we believe the black man 
to be equal to the white. Again, we hold that a 
country cannot be closed against whites, even if it 
can be proved that the blacks would be the happier if 
left to themselves. At the same time we hold most 
strongly that it is the prime duty of England to see that 
no black man or yellow man under the British flag is 
enslaved either formally or by any system of forced 
labour, or is otherwise treated with cruelty or unfairness. 


Justice and equal freedom are the antiseptics of Empire, 
and only by persevering in their practice can we hope 


that our rule will continue. If once we adopt the 


attitude and methods of Portugal and Spain towards the 
inferior races, our place in the world is forfeited and our 
doom is at hand. Now it is alleged that the Chartered 
Company, in its eagerness to supply labour to the gold- 
mines, has been guilty of violating the rights of the 
natives, and generally of cruel and oppressive con- 
duct towards them,—conduct which has no parailel in 
the records of the British Empire for the past two 
generations. It may be that these allegations are quite 





feeling on the part of a House half frightened, half 


unfounded. If so, no one will rejoice more than we 
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shall. There is, however, enough primd facie evidence to 


make the matter one which will require the closest 

attention from the Committee. Some of this evidence 

is collected in a pamphlet published this week, entitled 

“ Matabeleland and the Chartered Company,” published 

by Messrs. King and Son, of King Street, Westminster, 

and written by Mr. Fox Bourne. If the facts given in 
this pamphlet are correctly stated—the pamphlet, it may 
be mentioned, chiefly consists of quotations from Blue- 
books, official reports of the Company’s officers, and ex- 
tracts from newspapers published in Rhodesia—it would 
appear that the Chartered Company has practically created 
a system of forced labour. In other words, while we have 
been boasting, and rightly boasting, that we have abolished 
the corvée in Egypt, we, or rather our agents behind our 
backs, have been setting up a new corvée at the other end 
of Africa. In our simplicity we had always imagined 
when we read about Native Commissioners that these 
persons were occupied in the work of protecting the 
natives, and in seeing that they were not unfairly or oppres- 
sively treated. If, however, the pamphlet before us is to 
be trusted, the Native Commissioners have instead been 
used first to whip up black labour for the mines, and next to 
keep them at work when once engaged. Take the following 
extract describing the work of the Native Commissioners, 
which, according to the pamphlet, appeared in the Bulu- 
wayo Chronicle on February 22nd, 1896 :—“ The Native 
Commissioners have done good work in procuring native 
labour. During the months of October, November, and 
December they supplied to the mining and other indus- 
tries in Matabeleland no less than 9,000 boys. The 
moment labour deserters are reported, the Commissioner 
sends the Native Police in pursuit, and a message is 
despatched to the kraal of the offender, informing the 
induna of his desertion. The difficulty in capturing the 
deserter is added to by the fact that he seldom returns 
direct to his kraal, being far more likely to go for a time toa 
distant part of the country.” A letter from Chief Native 
Commissioner Taylor to the Bulawayo Chamber of Mines, 
read at its meeting on February 27th, 1896, may be com- 
pared with this statement. ‘‘The number of natives supplied 
for labour to the mines and for other purposes from the 
different districts in Matabeleland,” he wrote, “ totals 
9,102. It is estimated that the approximate number of 
boys who have not been supplied by the Native Depart- 
ment, but who have gone voluntarily to work, is 4,500.” 
The contrast thus made between the boys supplied by 
the Department and those “who have gone volun- 
tarily to work” is most significant. We shall, how- 
ever, make no comment except to ask that the labour 
regulations of the Company be inquired into most 
strictly, and to quote again from the pamphlet an 
excerpt from Mr. Selous’s book, ‘“‘ Sunshine and Storm in 
Rhodesia ” :— 

“On this subject Mr. Selous throws very important light. 
‘Grievances of course they had,’ he says of the natives, ‘the chief 
of which was doubtless the loss of their independence as a nation, 
and the fact that they found themselves treated as a conquered 
people lately engaged in hostilities, who had only been permitted 
to return to the country from the time of the first war under certain 
conditions, one of which was that the indunas should, through 
the medium of the Native Commissioners, supply miners and 
farmers with native labour, all the able-bodied young men in the 
country being required to work for a certain number of months 
per annum at a fixed rate of pay...... Owing to the ex- 
cessive indolence of the people, however, there can be no doubt 
that the labour regulations were most irksome to them. The 
indunas grew more and more disinclined to exert their authority 
in the matter of inducing their people to work when applications 
were made to them, with the result that native policemen were 
sent to their kraals to insist on the labour regulations being 
carried out, and these policemen, I fear, sometimes exceeded their 
duties, and used their position to tyrannise over the people. 
ty: I myself complained to the Acting Administrator, Mr. 
Duncan, concerning the inconsiderate manner in which it 
appeared to me that the labour regulations were carried out.’ ” 


The compiler of the pamphlet, Mr. Fox Bourne, tells us 
that there is no official confirmation of these arrangements, 
but adds that it is not likely that Mr. Selous would have 
stated them without good ground. If they are true, then 
the Chartered Company has been doing what the British 
people never dreamt of its doing,—establishing a system of 
forced labour which differs very little from slavery. Nay, 
more, they have established this forced labour in the very 
teeth of an agreement made with the Government in 
May, 1894 :— 


not be subjected to any exceptional legislation, saye as 
liquor, arms and ammunition, and as regards the title Tegan 
pation of land as hereinafter referred to in Clause ae 
regards any other matter which the Administrator int 
may, with the approval of the High Commissioner ang riven 
of the Secretary of State, and subsequently by regulation seen, 
provided that nothing herein contained shall prevent mi 
being imposed by legislative authority in respect of then 
tion of huts by natives.’ Clause 27 provides that ‘the ne 
Commission shall assign to the natives land sufficient 
suitable for their agricultural and grazing requirements, 
cattle sufficient for their needs ;’ and Clause 30 that ‘no nt 
of natives from any kraal or from any portion of land assigned 
the Land Commission shall take place to another locali b 
after due inquiry made upon the spot, and with the auth, mad 
the said Commission ;’ and Clause 33 that ‘ natives shal] hen 
right to acquire and hold and dispose of landed property in 
same manner as persons who are not natives.’ ” 


If this agreement means anything, it means that th 
natives are not to be subjected to forced labour,—for hoy 
can forced labour be created in an English commy; 
except by exceptional legislation ? It is possible, howers 
that Mr. Selous, the writer of the pamphlet, and 4, 
Native Commissioner who draws the distinction betwe, 
voluntary labourers and those collected by the Department, 
are all mistaken, and that there has been no forced lahoy 
In that case the Company will have no difficulty in proving 
the fact before the Committee, and Mr. Fox Boury 
will be altogether discomfited. If, however, it is proj 
that a system of forced labour has been carried oy 
by the Company, then it will be necessary to q. 
sider whether such a gross and patent breach ¢ 
trust does not constitute a case for the cancelling of tly 
Charter, or, at any rate, for the permanent and absolyy 
withdrawal of all the governing powers from the Company, 
—subject, of course, to a rearrangement of its minen| 
and other trading privileges. That, however, is nyt 
a matter for us to decide, but only for the resp 
sible advisers of the Crown. At present, all that it ij 
necessary to press for is the fullest possible inquiry iy 
regard to the Company’s administration. When we knor 
the facts and have got the verdict it will be time enough 
to think about the judgment. That policy as well a 
punishment will have to find a place in that judgment, 
shouldit perchance go against the Company, we do not doubt, 
It might, that is, turn out, in the event we have supposed, 
to be more convenient to control the Company than to 
destroy it. In any case, it is premature to consider th 
matter further now. At present, what we want ani 
what we must have is “ The truth, the whole truth, and 
nothing but the truth.” 





THE NATURAL ALLIANCES OF EUROPE. 


i is nearly impossible as one reads reports of the 
constant oscillations in the European Alliances, o 
the fears that they may break up, and of the elaborate 
efforts made to keep them firm, not to speculate fora 
moment as to what would be the natural alliances among 
the greater States, and as to the causes which seem, if 
not permanently, at least for long periods of time, t0 
arrest their formation. To us, looking at the question with 
out bias and purely as historians, it seems that the present 
arrangement is almost purely artificial, and that the only 
natural one is England and France on one side, and the 
“ Imperial Powers,” as Lord Beaconsfield called them, 0 
the other, with Italy swaying towards one or the othe 
group, or remaining neutral, as her interests or her desir 
for peaceful development might in turn dictate. England 
and France represent in different degrees and by different 
methods the great democratic idea that nations should 
govern themselves, and that no question of intern 
organisation should be allowed to stand in the way af 
changes which a people decides to be clearly made in the 
interests of progress, either in their happiness or their 
civilisation or their virtue. The ultimate instrument 0 
government is therefore in both a representative body, 0! 
on great occasions an appeal to the mass of the popult 
tion. The acceptance of that principle acts in both of them 
as a strong motive-force, and influences their action abr 
as well as at home, operating, we admit, in the former a 
only spasmodically, as when France freed Italy, but still 
occasionally for long periods and in a great way al 
with permanent results. England and France, for example, 
have been honest in putting down slavery and the slave 





“That Agreement provides in its Clause 23 that ‘ natives shall 





trade. The three Imperial Powers, on the other hand, 
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conservative impulse of Europe; they are 
rent ed to use force against any social up- 
oe and they all either tacitly or openly declare that 
4 tion of Monarchical power is their first 


the prem should be that of their populations. That 
met radical difference in the motives of action of the 


groups, and is so far from an academic one that it 
at atedly produced great consequences, such as the 
ue ‘an conquest of Liberal Hungary in 1849, the refusal 
pn to join in a league against Russia in 1856, and 
aa determination of the three Emperors last year not 
to depose Abd-ul-Hamid,—that is, in fact, to maintain a 

rand source of inquietude in Europe. The interests of 
the two groups, moreover, tend historically to bind their 
component States together. The true “expansion” of 
France—that which would really yield her at once a 
noble and a practicable field for her energies—would be 
in the vast region south of the Mediterranean, once the 
most directly valuable of the provinces of Rome, because 
the grand source of her food-supply. Well, allowing for 
a dificulty about Tangier, which must be neutralised, 
Great Britain would not care, provided she were left free 
to reign from Alexandria to the Cape, if France reigned 
from Barca to Mequinez, and southwards even to the 
Niger. That magnificent Empire at her own doors is, on 
very moderate conditions, at the disposal of France, with 
the full approval of Great Britain. The supposed quarrel 
about Siam would be seen, if the two Powers were 
friendly, to have nothing in it; and everywhere else in 
the world we are on the best of terms, Great Britain 
having even surrendered its really strong claim, as 
discoverer and civiliser, to Madagascar. We, for our 
part, literally want nothing except Egypt, as aforesaid, 
that France also thinks she wants. On the other hand, 
the Imperial Powers, already bound together by the 
partition of Poland, could, if they agreed, not only 
dominate the Black Sea and the Scandinavian States, 
but practically treat the Turkish Empire and its old 
dependencies in the Balkan Peninsula as derelict 
kingdoms, to be governed and divided as suited best 
their aspirations or their interests. No Power could 
resist them except England, and England, securely 
seated at Cairo and Khartoum, and incurably distrustful 
of the Ottoman caste, would have no interest to defend 
worth the risks and the expenditure of a great war. The 
two Leagues might endure for a century, for they would 
have plenty of work to do; at points their interests would 
become identical, and whenever they could agree they 
would be, if not the masters, at least the arbiters of the 
world, and could arrange, not, indeed, for disarmament, 
which is the dream of bookmen, but for such a reduction 
and redistribution of their forces as would perceptibly 
diminish their necessity for imposing taxes, and with it 
the Socialist tendency of their subjects and their own 
most discreditable hunger, even rage, for acquiring profit- 
able estates. 


So strongly has the naturalness, as we must call it, of 
this system of alliances been felt, that it has been realised 
once, the result being the permanent disappearance of 
Poland from the map in the face of the unavailing pro- 
tests both of England and France, and that Kings and 
diplomatists have tried at least three times to renew it, 
always with imperfect and momentary effect. It very 
nearly became solid in 1856, but the “magnificent in- 
gratitude” of the Hapsburgs, who wanted to keep Italy 
and their German position, induced them to swerve 
towards the Western Powers, and so to lose the best 
opportunity they have ever had of expanding on their 
natural path to the South-East. The special interests of 
Austria in the West have, however, now disappeared, 
-he is out of Germany, and it is difficult to believe that 
fa compensation to Germany could be devised—and two 
ox three might be pointed out—the interests of the three 
Powers—not their real interests, be it observed, but their 
interests as dynasts reckon them—could not be brought 
into nearly complete harmony. There remain, if the 
interests could be reconciled, certain distrusts which are 
Probably ineradicable, like the German doubt whether the 
Hapsburgs have forgotten their old ascendency over 
‘rmany, certain acute antipathies of race, like those 
Which divide Germans from Slavs, and which have their 
oundations deep in differences of national character— 
the Slav, for example, postponing his pecuniary interests 
to his antipathies, his passions, and his ideas in a way the 











German is slow to imitate—and the dislikes which have 
grown up in centuries between the dynasties. Those 
dislikes lie deep in the ruling dynasts. The Romanoffs, 
Hapsburgs, and Hohenzollerns have been rivals for long 
periods, they have studied each other with the minute 
care with which an Englishman studies only his closest 
connections, they have discovered what we may impolitely 
call for the sake of clearness the “ vicious point” of each, 
and they dislike and resent it with a bitterness that it is 
not easy to explain, though we have been told that great 
English or Scotch families, if seated in the same county, 
often retain permanently, even in the midst of friendships 
and marriage alliances, the same feeling. If we should 
say, for instance, that Hapsburgs and Hohenzollerns 
thought the Romanoffs “Greeks,” that Romanoffs and 
Hapsburgs thought Hohenzollerns greedy, and that 
Romanoffs and MHohenzollerns considered Hapsburgs 
pompous almost to lunacy, most diplomatists familiar 
with those Courts and their histories would smile ina 
deprecating manner, and—not contradict. No dislikes 
of the kind would greatly impede unity on any project 
promising immediate advantage, but they do greatly im- 
pede cordial understandings, and help, with many other 
influences, to keep the Imperial Powers in their permanent 
position with regard to each other, which is one of jealous 
and even minute watchfulness. That watchfulness might, 
however, if their common interests as dynasts were aroused, 
or their territorial interests were reconciled by compromise, 
disappear with startling suddenness. A “ Drei Kaiser 
Bund” is never quite a political impossibility. 

We have not, we need scarcely say, written down these 
considerations with any idea that the present groupings 
will be speedily broken up. The financial gain of them to 
Russia is too enormous to allow of that. It is the purse 
of France, not the Army of France, that Russia wants to 
draw on, and has drawn on with a quite extraordinary 
measure of success. But it is worth the while of our 
readers when they hear of agreements and difficulties 
among the Powers to remember that the present groupings 
are rather artificial, that the Imperial families form a caste 
by themselves with thoughts of their own, that if Germany 
and Russia could agree there would in Berlin be no fear 
of France, and that, loudly as its servants speak, the house 
of Hapsburg is just as likely, when the hour arrives, to 
compromise with Russia, as it did in 1877, as to avail 
itself of its position on the Russian flank. We want, 
too, to point out that the peace which for eighty-one years 
has reigned between us and France suggests that we must 
have some motive-forces in common, that our jealousies 
must be in part at least superficial, and that our interests 
cannot be so permanently and deeply opposed to an alliance 
as it is often the custom to assume. We may, too, have 
to make up our minds about alliances much more 
clearly than we have done since 1870, ever since which 
turning-point in history our statesmen and our people, 
with rare unanimity, have said to each other “ Wait.” 
“ Splendid isolation ” is a very proud attitude, but it can 
be maintained in only one way, and we can imagine con- 
tingencies, by no means remote, in which the choice would 
lie between strong alliances for definite ends, and an ex- 
penditure upon the Army—the Army, mind, not the Navy 
—such as this generation has no experience of. We would 
ask those who doubt this, and who think that to-morrow 
will always be as to-day, to reflect for a minute on what 
the position of this country would have been if in 1857, 
when the strength of the Army was afloat for the 
suppression of the Indian Mutiny, Napoleon III. had 
imagined in his dreamy reveries that the hour for 
avenging Waterloo had at last arrived. 





LITERARY STATESMEN. 


W?: greatly regret to observe that Sir George 
Trevelyan’s retirement from the representation 
of Glasgow is due to ill-health. We trust, however, that 
the ill-health will soon pass away with the greater tran- 
quillity of his life, and that the world may be the gainer 
by his disburdenment of Parliamentary and political 
cares, if, as we sincerely hope, it leads to his resumption 
of those less harassing, and yet perhaps more enduring, 
efforts of the intellect and imagination which resulted in 
such delightful works as the ‘** Life and Letters of Lord 
Macaulay” and the study of “ The Early Life of Charles 
James Fox.” Sir George Trevelyan’s career as a states- 
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man began in 1868, and he has had Cabinet rank 
since 1884. Doubtless he has bought a good deal of 
even literary experience,—at an immense cost,—by his 
political career, by the very severe purgatory of his Irish 
Secretaryship, by the hesitations and anxieties of 1886 
and the following year, and by the general turmoil of 
mind which a Parliamentary life necessarily involves, 
and which seems to have something like a fatal fascina- 
tion even for men who, like Sir George Trevelyan, 
need a certain quiet for the bringing out of their 
highest and most brilliant powers. We often wonder 
why the political fever so frequently seems to take a 
strong hold of men who have been early inoculated 
with what should be the protection,—what doctors call the 
prophylactic,—of a literary genius. We suppose it must 
be that, in England especially, the universal admiration 
for the life of action is so contagious and so enthralling 
that it perverts even the imaginations of men who were 
meant to cultivate the gifts which bestow a literary 
vision,—a vision rarely if ever compatible to the fullest 
extent with a life of perturbation and hurry, and more or 
less precipitate judgment. In England at least, it is com- 
paratively a very rare thing for a really great literary man 
to achieve a great political career. Of course, Sir George 
Trevelyan’s uncle, Lord Macaulay, who was a very great 
literary man, achieved a brilliant Parliamentary reputation, 
though not exactly the name of a great statesman; and 
Mr. Disraeli, who was a considerable though certainly not a 
first-rate literary man, achieved a political career much 
greater than that which he could ever have attained by his 
rather moderate literary gifts alone. But if one runs over 
the political story of the last century, we can place the 
finger on no other figure which has been really great in both 
departments. Burke, Pitt, Fox, Sir Robert Peel, Canning, 
Charles Earl Grey, Lord Althorp, Lord Melbourne, Lord 
John Russell, Sir George Cornewall Lewis, Lord Palmers- 
ton, Lord Derby, Mr. Gladstone, Lord Salisbury,—to 
say nothing of some whose political reputations are 
still half-moulded, like Sir William Harcourt, Mr. 
Balfour, Mr. John Morley, Mr. Asquith, Lord Rose- 
bery,—none of these have yet achieved the double reputa- 
tion in any unquestionable shape. Burke was never a 
great statesman, though his was one of the very 
greatest names in political literature. Canning wrote 
some of the most brilliant squibs in our language, but 
hardly ieft a literary name. The most memorable of 
our statesmen cannot claim a high place in pure litera- 
ture at all. Pitt, Sir Robert Peel, Lord Althorp, Lord 
Melbourne, Lord John Russell, Lord Palmerston, Mr. 
Gladstone, Lord Salisbury, have almost as little claim to 
a purely literary reputation as the Lord Aberdeen of 
1853. Mr. Gladstone has written one or two brilliant 
essays, but his name as an orator, and his influence as a 
statesman, will always so far surpass anything he has 
had time to do in literature, that he will hardly be 
remembered as an author, while he will shine as what 
astronomers call a mighty “ periodic” star in our political 
history, a star that waxed and waned and waxed again, 
and “flamed in the forehead of the morning sky.” 
Perhaps Pitt and Peel and Palmerston will be remembered 
as the three most generally acknowledged, though not the 
highest, fixed reputations of the century between 1790 and 
1890, though Mr. Gladstone in the brilliance and periodic 
lustre of his popular influence may have outshone them 
all. Lord Beaconsfield, so far as we can see, remains the 
only conspicuous statesman who, without his literary 
talent, would never have attained the front rank, and yet 
could never have attained that rank by virtue of his 
not very great literary genius alone. His tenacity, 
audacity, and political imagination carried him to 
the top, but without a considerable fertility in epi- 
gram and literary invention, that tenacity, audacity, 
and political imagination would never have created for 
themselves the chance to gain full recognition in the 
political world. 


And yet we see men with a very large amount of 
literary genius, like Sir George Trevelyan and Mr. John 
Morley, abandoning the field in which they are absolutely 
sure of a success more or less brilliant, for a field in which 
success is in the highest degree doubtful, and even if 
partially secured is far more likely to be transient, and 
what is, we think, much more important, far less likely to 
be permanently useful to their country, than the success 


certain that the really massive English statesmen 

men like Walpole in the last century and Peel in ¢}j 
surpass in permanent political usefulness the fey fy 
literary statesmen. Even Mr. Gladstone, with al}: 
miraculous force of character and oratorical splend 
will probably be estimated in the next century an 
highly for what he has done as Peel’s stem 
what he has done to set English finance op ;' 
true basis, than for his rather comet-like orbit ‘ 
domestic politics. It is steady, firm, plodding . 
men who leave the deepest imprint on the English mind 
The literary man when he takes up politics alwa 
or almost always, seems to lack continuity and Sobriety of 
purpose. His eyes wander to all points of the om 
His imagination is always bent on “ Visualising,” ag thy 
phrase is, the situation around him, which is not 
half so important for any political purpose, as the power 
to seize hold of all the practical reforms immedigtg, 
needful, and to carry them through with a patient anj 
sometimes almost dumb fidelity. The literary ming ; 
distracted, and not seldom even betrayed, by its keene 
to see all the picturesque and effective aspects of , 
question as temporary opinion will see them. It ig a gor 
of laborious instinct, rather than brilliant literary insight 
which achieves the greatest things in politics. Ag 4 
politician Sir George Trevelyan will perhaps deserve to y 
remembered best for the tenacity with which he pressed 
the extension of household suffrage to the counties, Tha 
was essential to satisfying the claims of justice as betwee 
the urban and the rural constituencies, and has solidified 
the English democracy, though it introduced for a time an 
uncertainty and something like sensationalism into the 
outcome of General Elections. But when Sir Georg 
Trevelyan came to the consideration of a great and suddey 
change in policy, like the Home-rule proposal, it was evident 
that his instinct failed him, and his literary imagination 
disturbed him, and that he fluttered to and fro like a bird 
whose nest has been robbed, and did not so much make 
up his mind as let his mind make up him. It is the 
instinctive politicians who sway English politics for good, 
while literary politicians seldom have strong instincts, 
Their graphic imagination disturbs them. Evidently Sir 
George Trevelyan dwelt much on what England owed to 
the Liberal party, and could not persuade himself that 
Mr. Gladstone, with so many of the old Liberal party 
behind him, was not really to be followed as the true 
guide in that matter. He wavered and wavered, and 
when he took what we believe to have been the wrong 
line, took it too late to inspire confidence in any one, 
least of all, possibly, in himself. From the time when 
he got into the Cabinet, he was more or les 
played out as a statesman, and has never exerted 
any considerable political influence since. We only wish 
he had returned to literature eleven years ago, and we 
should certainly have gained, even in the opinion of his 
own party, more than we should have lost. 


The case of Mr. John Morley, our other great literary 
statesman, is different. No one can accuse him of anything 
like literary fluctuation. It was he, we imagine, who turned 
the scales in favour of Irish Howe-rule, and it is certainly 
he who has been the head and heart of the English Home- 
rule party in Parliament since Mr. Gladstone’s retire- 
ment. His literary insight, which is great, has helped 
him to see that hesitation in politics is almost always 
fatal, and that you had better fail in pressing a cause 
which you have honestly adopted than allow yourself to 
think you have been precipitate in judgment. But, 
tenacious as Mr. Morley has shown himself, he has never 
yet given the impression of a statesman who has followed 
sagacious impressions derived from practical experience 
rather than the guidance of abstract ideas. As in his 
book against Compromise, he has never had the English 
dread of going too far, unless, indeed, in his evident 
dislike to ‘“ Home-rule all round,” to which his 
logical intellect seems—at least if we may judge from 
his most recent speeches—to be at length driving him. 
And in his foreign policy he has certainly shown all the 
characteristics of an abstract and an unpractical states- 
man. He reminds us of the French doctrinaires in politics, 
rather than of Sir Robert Walpole, of whose sagacity he 
has given us so admirable a study. And we suspect that 
he will be remembered more as the great illustration of Mr. 
Gladstone’s gift for manifesting at a late age, something 





which was well within their grasp. It seems to us almost 


like humble discipleship to one of his juniors, a gift rare 
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‘deed in the later life of men of genius and seldom 
ely trustworthy, rather than for his own political 
b geet 

THE NEW DEFENSIVE PREPARATIONS. 


B hold, and we believe all competent politicians 
of both parties hold, that there is real danger lest 
next few years Great Britain should be attacked 
Aion of at least three Continental Powers. We 
b *onsidered to have taken more of the world than is our 
fai share, which, if “fairness” is to be the principle of 
‘istribution instead of the good of the world, is quite 
rat we are believed te be always fomenting war in 
E rope in order to relieve ourselves alike of pressure and 
+ commercial rivals, which is quite false; and we are at 
ph hated, despised, and envied because we, “a mere 
‘on of shopkeepers,” as the German papers call us, 
persian endeeiption ‘and without a military caste, hold 
as our rivals phrase it, so “ intolerably arro- 
ome iti We hans too, at least one Mendis 
” a position. ? ’ 

re re the Monarchs, and many among the states- 
men, who cannot bear to see that their “combinations ” 
effective must first of all be submitted to British 
we ent,—that is, to the judgment of a democracy “ out- 
ide” the system of Europe. The coalition against us is, 
Pe sanitle and if it occurs we hold—though we 
therefore, p se akhk he 'enhadon: Ok iad 8 ; 
dmit that on this point the opinion of statesmen is no 
po unanimous—that, as all Germans threaten about 
once a week, an invasion of Great Britain will be tried. 
Those who invade will not hope to conquer the island, 
which would overtask two hundred thousand men, but to 
create by a successful descent with two corps d’armée of 
thirty thousand men each so wild a panic among the 
civilian population as to disorganise the Administration, 
arrest industry for months, and turn London, which would 
be, as Lord Overstone once showed, without means of pay- 
ing wages, into what soldiers would describe as hell upon 
enh This calamity would be so horrible that it ought to be 
prevented at any cost, and we would, if we could hope to 
convince the people, advocate the raising of a loan of fifty 
millions, with instructions to the Committee of Defence to 
expend as much of it both on the Army and the Navy as was 
necessary to make Great Britain itself, in the opinion of 
qualified experts, impregnable. With the citadel safe no 
temporary disaster at an exposed point could involve any- 
thing like ruin, but with the citadel lost or thrown into 
anarchy, actual ruin at least for ty» generations might 
arrive. If that course, however, 3 too bold for the 
people, or rather—for the people are only uninstructed— 
for those who guide them, then the next best course is 
slowly but steadily to make all preparations for defence as 
perfect as possible. The Navy should be set free from 
purely defensive work by fortifications; the really large 
body of half-instructed soldiery should be enabled to do 
their best by the construction of defensive works between 
the capital and the coast; and the small regular army 
within the islands should be made as highly equipped 
with scientific weapons, as mobile, and as formidable by 

skill in arms, as our resources will allow. 
It is this policy which, according to Mr. Brodrick, the 
Under-Secretary for War, in his speech of Friday week, 
the Government is intent on steadily pursuing. It pro- 
poses to fortify in a cheap but efficient way four more 
Set, Berehaven, Scilly, and Lough Swilly 
—which are inadequately protected, and which, if 
an would enable the Fleet to coal "easily, and there- 
ore set it more free for actual fighting within our own 
waters. It proposes to improve and fortify the defensive 
positions between the capital and the coast, long since 
selected, by which London can best be defended, and 
some new arsenals best protected, and which will be 
garrisoned by Militia and Volunteers while the Regulars are 
fighting the enemy between those positions and the shore. 
And it proposes to establish numerous rifle-ranges for the 
thorough education of the men throughout the country, 
and to purchase forty thousand acres of Salisbury Plain 
for the thorough education of the higher officers, who at 
present have never any experience in handling more than 
ten thousand men, and very little in manceuvring more 
than five thousand. This plain seems made by Nature for 
the purpose, covers sixty square miles, and is not worth 
for cultivation £8 an acre freehold. The total sum asked 
for all these purposes is £5,500,000, and it is asked for by 
Way of loan, because only in that way can a consistent 





within 


plan be either drawn out or pursued. Annual estimates 
will not do, because the uncertainty of that mode of 
raising money breaks the hearts of the great officers who 
draw the plans, and constantly causes the most serious 
delays in their execution. Sometimes, even, there is too 
much money for the year, and then the surplus must be 
paid back to the Commissioners of the National Debt, and 
the whole business of voting and raising it be gone 
over again. We cannot believe that schemes so moderate, 
so reasonable, and so well explained can be rejected or 
mutilated by Parliament, even if it feels, as we feel, and 
as all who have ever studied the subject feel, that in mili- 
tary affairs we Englishmen do not get quite enough for our 
money. Grant that we do not—and it must not be for- 
gotten that we have always to keep up a peace establish- 
ment in such a way that it can be doubled in war-time, 
and that elasticity in a Department is the most ex- 
pensive of qualities—we still cannot afford on that 
ground to leave necessary preparations unmade. We 
might as well refuse to insure against fire until all 
the insurance offices dropped their rates by 10 per 
cent. We must first insure and then quarrel about 
rates, which we can do quite as well without leaving our- 
selves exposed to what might be a ruinous chance of fire. 
Our own belief is that a “ miserly army” such as that 
of Prussia was is often a good army, but to stint the 
supplies of any army whatever, whether in munitions, in 
food, in healthy accommodation, or in means of instruction, 
is unbusinesslike. You might as well bring up children 
on half-rations, and keep them at home because school- 
fees are heavy, and then expect them to grow up both 
educated and burly. The purchase of Salisbury Plain 
sounds a big thing, but the cost is less than the petty 
State of Wurtemburg expended on manceuvring ground for 
its cavalry, and little more than half that of an ironclad, 
while the Plain may make all the difference between 
competent and incompetent tacticians in command of the 
fighting corps. If England were invaded, what would 
England give to be certain that the General intrusted 
with her defence was an admirably competent tactician P 
Would fifty millions be at all an excessive price? It 
would be paid. 

We hope the Government is going yet a step further, 
and will put the country in a yet better position of 
defence. The number of the Regulars and Reserves within 
the islands actually available as a fighting army at twelve 
hours’ notice is never sufficient to fight a second battle if 
the first is lost, and that is what, in view of the 
awful consequences of defeat, ought to be secured. 
We understand well the objections, chiefly Parliamentary, 
to increasing the Line, but we might surely, at a moderate 
outlay, bring up the whole body of the Militia nearly to 
a level with the soldiers in barracks. That has been done 
with some Militia regiments, and if it were done with the 
whole force, and if the Militia were equipped as well as 
the Line both as to officers and as to munitions, we should 
have a really sufficient army for defence. As it is, we, as 
we believe, are never adequately supplied with material, 
the authorities relying on contractors, who might be 
paralysed by bank failures, and we rely perhaps too much 
on the Volunteers, who are better material even than the 
soldiers, but who have not been through that annealing 
machine, and who, above all, have never been tried in 
actual war, and have therefore no tradition to inspire 
them. Tommy Atkins has no notion of his regiment 
being sneered at. The Volunteers may fight as well, 
probably will fight as well, as General Grant’s battalions, 
who also were Volunteers; but then they may on some 
unlucky day give us a Bull Run first. This island is far 
too small, and this London far too big, for a scene of that 
kind to be survived, as that scene was survived in 
America, without injury to the national character or 
the national life. We must win if we fight on our own 
soil, or we must go under, without a day to spare either 
for recuperation, or for shame. 





CONVOCATION AND THE CHURCH. 


E are not going to write about Church Reform. We 

will frankly say that in our opinion some of our 
friends are inclined to attach far too much importance to 
it. Machinery is not everything. Where human beings 








are concerned, and especially human beings in their relation 
| to religion, it may count for very little. What is of real 
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importance to the Church is the individual instrument,— 
the individual missioner, the individual teacher, the 
individual pastor. Machinery is valuable in so far as it 
tends to produce the right instrument, and no further. 
It has its function, but it is a function with strict limita- 
tions. Take the Church of England as she is painted by 
the most hostile and despondent critic, and put into her 
five thousand really devoted clergy, and you would do 
more for the cause of religion, without one single reform 
of any kind, than would be done by the realisation of all 
the schemes of all the Church reformers put together,— 
supposing these schemes to be as excellent as their authors 
think them. Machinery, we repeat, is valuable so far as 
it helps on the discovery or creation of the kind of men 
that the Church wants; but unfortunately the best 
machinery implies no warranty that it will contribute to 
this result. We say this by way of warning to our 
readers, because the very name of Convocation carries 
with it to many people the idea of Convocation 
Reform, and it is not this that we have in view. 
No doubt, in days when representative institutions are 
unduly worshipped in theory and unduly despised in 
fact, the faults of Convocation from the point of view of 
representation are very obvious; but for all that it is a 
body which, in a larger sense, has a curiously representa- 
tive side to it. In the case of Canterbury, the Lower 
House, it is true, consists of 165 members, and of these 
only 48 are elected by the parochial clergy. But the re- 
maining 117 are either Deans, who are appointed by the 
Crown, or Archdeacons, who are appointed by the Bishops, 
or representatives of the Chapters, which are themselves, 
with very few exceptions, appointed either by the Crown 
or the Bishops. Formerly, of course, such a body need 
not have been representative in any sense whatever. 
Appointments of all kinds, both Royal and Episcopal, 
were given simply by favour. But that state of things 
has passed away. Prime Ministers and Bishops may 
make bad appointments, but they make them believing 
them to be good. Again, their idea of a good appoint- 
ment may be a wrong one; but if so, their error is shared 
with a great number of people. Public opinion secures 
a certain rough approximation to the right man, or at all 
events to the man whom a large section of the public 
interested in the question believes to be the right man. 
In a very real sense, therefore, every member of the 
Lower House of Convocation, even of Canterbury, in 
which the parochial clergy have less voice than they have 
in York, represents, if not the electors who return 
him, at least one aspect of the general body of 
Church opinion. It is this consideration that gives 
the debates in Convocation such interest as they possess 
for the outside world. They show what are the subjects 
in which that portion of the clergy which roughly repre- 
sents the average opinion—not of Prime Ministers nor of 
Bishops, but of the men whom Prime Ministers and 
Bishops delight to honour—are most interested. It may 
not be the opinion of the clergy as a whole, still less may 
it be the opinion of the laity. But it is the opinion of 
men to be reckoned with, of men whose counsel is listened 
to, of men who have a good deal of social influence, of 
men who reflect the ecclesiastical thought of the day, not, 
it may be, in its most advanced or consistent form, but in 
a form which is all the more representative because it 
bears the impress of the great middle body which is the 
centre of ecclesiastical gravity in England. 

Let us see, then, in what the Convocation of Canterbury 
has been chiefly interested in the opening month of 1897. 
Both Houses had something to say about the reform of 
their own body, and, as might be expected from their 
composition, neither showed any very keen interest in the 
subject or disclosed any revolutionary designs with regard 
to it. There was pains enough spent on it, specially in 
the preparation of an elaborate table giving the number 
of benefices in each archdeaconry and diocese, and 
the number of proctors it is proposed to allot to 
each in order to make the elected element equal to 
the official element, including under the latter head the 
proctors for the Cathedral Chapters. But the proctors 
of the parochial clergy do not seem to be wildly anxious 
to see their numbers increased. The line between the 
official element and the representative element is but 
thinly drawn, and they may feel, with a good deal of 
reason, that when the sixty-eight are increased to one 
hundred and eighteen there will be no appreciable change 








in the character and composition of the Lower Hy 
Had the question before that House related to the cox 
franchise and not merely to the clerical representatic. 
things might have been different. The concession of the 
curates’ demand for a vote in the election of D 
would introduce a new element into the Lower House o 
Convocation,—the element of youth, of enthusiasm, i 
inexperience, of indifference to consequences, How 
representatives of the beneficed clergy would Welcon 
such an addition remains to be seen, and the ae 
difficulties with which the change is surrounded may dels 
the presentation of the issue for some considerable tim 
The Upper House, which this time had very little to 
also listened to a very able statement by the Bisho of 
Winchester in reference to the confirmation of Bish 
The care bestowed upon it is in itself a proof of thy 
change of opinion on these matters to which we dr, 
attention the other day. Had the Bishop of Winches 
lived at the time of the Hampden case he would probabj, 
have taken the opposite line. He would have seen iy 
Confirmation a purely formal ceremonial, and hay, 
advised, as Lord Grimthorpe does, that it should 
altogether done away with. Now he goes carefully inty 
the history and purpose of the proceeding, and sugges; 
that it may have its original meaning restored withoy 
any real infringement of the rights of the Crown. 

A still more striking example of the same tendency may 
be seen in the debate on divorce in the Lower House, 4 
Committee was appointed some time ago to inquire what 
is the law of the Church of England on divorce, anj 
whether it has undergone any alteration consequent upm 
the passing of the Divorce Act just forty years ago, 
There was a time when to the majority of the Low 
House of Convocation such an inquiry would have seemej 
altogether superfluous. In the course of the discussions 
passage was quoted from a speech of Tait, when Bishop 
of London, the purport of which was that Parliament in 
1857 had taken the greatest possible pains to ascertain 
the meaning of those passages in the Gospels which record 
the words of Christ upon the subject. Last week there 
was only one of the speakers who took this view. No 
one else thought that the intention of the statute hai 
any bearing upon the law of the Church. There 
was considerable difference of opinion, and the Hous 
divided upon an amendment. But the amendment and the 
original motion differed only in degree. Both said that the 
law of the Church of England regards marriage as in- 
dissoluble, though the original motion made the state. 
ment more direct and positive than the amendment did. 
As to the right and wrong of the question we say nothing. 
All that we wish to point out is that the whole body of 
the clergy in the Southern Convocation—not merely an 
extreme or eccentric section of the clergy—are prepared 
to recognise the existence of a conflict between the law of 
the State and the law of the Church, and to face the con- 
sequences which such recognition may entail. When we 
remember that for some years after the passing of the 
Divorce Act the theory that though it changed the law 
of the State, because to do that is within the province 
of Parliament, it did not change the law of the Church, 
because to do that is outside the province of Parliament, 
was hardly realised except by a few “extreme” men, We 
shall see how far the clergy have travelled in the last 
quarter of a century. The Erastian views which were s0 
commonly held in the sixties are almost forgotten. 
Establishment is no longer held to put the Legislature of 
the State in the place of the Legislature of the Church. 
It confers on the State the right of recognising 00 
ecclesiastical law to which Parliament has not given its 
formal consent; but it does not confer on it the right of 
modifying the law of the Church by the action of Parlia 
ment alone. This is a very important change of front 
as regards possible consequences in the future, and on 
this ground it is worth while to draw attention to the 
temper of mind of which it is the expression, although it 
is quite possible that it may be long before these conse 
quences take effect. 








PROFESSOR CROOKES ON ETHEREAL BODIES. 
beige serighe CROOKES chose a highly speculative 
subject for his address to the Society of Psychical 
Research, when he insisted yesterday week on the unreasoD: 
ableness of believers in immortality when they take for 
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Ls 
granted that “ ethereal bodies, if such there be, must 
correspond to earthly bodies in shape and size.” For 
ing we can see, “ethereal bodies, if such there be,” 
may have only one important function, and that may 
be to excite in whatever corresponds in the spiritual 
world to earthly “sight” the same class of memories and 
associations as the earthly bodies excited upon earth,— 
in short, to announce to those who knew and loved the 
jmmortals while they were still clothed in mortal bodies, the 
presence of the persons with whom those ties of sympathy 
and friendship had been formed. Now, if that be at least one 
of the principal functions of an “ethereal body,” what good 
would there be in disguising the liberated soul in a form 
not recognisable by those with whom its principal connec- 
tions had been the closest in the world in which its 
probation and education had taken place? Professor 
Crookes gives a very interesting, and as it seems to us, 
appropriate, description of what he thinks essential to a 
epiritual being. “His own picture,” he said, “of the con- 
stitution of spiritual beings would make them centres of 
intellect, will, energy, and power, each centre retaining 
individuality, persistence of self and memory, and each 
mutually penetrating, while at the same time permeating, 
mahat we called space.” Now, let us add to this that for the 
purposes of finite beings at all events, there should apparently 
de some sort of means of collecting into a single expressive 
figure or countenance the individual signs of such a personality, 
—jast as the face of a clock gives us an easily grasped im- 
pression of what has gone on within its works,—and it would 
follow that so far as finite spiritual beings need an “ ethereal 
body” at all to communicate easily with each other, that 
body need hardly be anything but a visionary body, always 
called up in another’s mind by the will of the person 
willing to communicate with that other, bat not neces- 
sarily (for purposes of this kind) having any objective 
existence in space. Of course, for anything we know, 
“ethereal bodies, if such there be,” may be needed for 
various other purposes than for those of mutual recogni- 
tion, and expressive signalling, as we may call the play of 
thought and feeling on the countenance. There may be 
need of ethereal brains and an ethereal circulation and breath, 
and possibly for other organs of which we have the physical 
prototypes in this life, but of all this at present we know 
nothing. We do not and cannot know for what purposes a 
limiting organisation such as we carry about us in this world, 
may also be needfal after this earthly body is dissolved. But 
it is impossible to deny that something like eyesight and 
hearing and touch, and the various provisions which sustain 
and feed the nerves, may be needed in a higher and more 
refined form in the ethereal body. Nevertheless, what does 
‘seem quite clear, if we are to be in any sense what we 
are now, is that we shall need some short and easy way 
of conveying to those with whom we may hold com- 
munication, what we feel and think and dread and 
hope, and strive to obtain and to resist, such as we possess 
here, whether or not we need anything corresponding to 
the elaborate structures by the help of which in this life 
those powers of expression are established and maintained. 
‘Whatever else may be needed in “ethereal bodies, if such 
there be,” this surely will be needed, that they shall reveal, 
and not simply hide or mask, the personalities which are in- 
vested with those ethereal bodies. It may be, as we said, that 
the ethereal body may be needed only for the purposes of ex- 
pression, and not for any of the subsidiary purposes for 
which our earthly bodies are needed, and if it be so, there 
‘is no reason why the mere spiritual presence should not 
automatically call up, by virtue of the ordinary laws of 
association, the expression of the face and form most suitable 
for bringing the person addressing to the mind of the person 
addressed. But whether that be the only purpose or not of 
‘the “ethereal body, if such there be,” it surely must be 
one of its purposes, so that we do not know why Pro- 
fessor Crookes was at the pains to suggest that a man who 
was of a grandiose presence in this life might possibly be 
embodied in a mere homunculus in the world to come, or that a 
very small man here might possibly develop into a giant in 
that life. If it were to be so, there must still be some 
arrangement for unmasking such disguises, unless one of 
the minor arguments for immortality, the renewing of the 
dearest and most valuable of human ties, is to be deprived 
of all its force, 


anyth 





Of course it is quite open to Professor Crookes to maintain 
that the suggestion with which his address closed,—namely, 
that the strange and comparatively rare experience which 
the “Society for Psychical Research” has called “tele- 
pathy,”—that is, the occasional power of transmitting the 
thoughts or feelings of one person to another person at a 
great or relatively small distance, may, if developed into a per- 
manent and habitual faculty, dispense with the necessity for 
any “ethereal body ” atall. That is conceivable, though it im- 
plies a much greater spring from our present earthly condition | 
than seems at all probable. Professor Crookes puts his’ 
suggestion thus :—“ Was it inconceivable that intense thought | 
concentrated by one person on another with whom he was in 
close sympathy should induce a telepathic chain along which 
brain-waves should go straight to their goal without loss of 
energy due to distance?” Whether they be brain-waves, or 
waves at all, we do not know. For anything we know, thought 
and feeling may be able to communicate themselves without 
any intermediate waves, ethereal or otherwise; but it appears 
to us clearly demonstrated that, as a matter of fact, 
certain kinds of specific communication do occasionally take 
place between persons at a considerable distance from each 
other,—sometimes a whole hemisphere apart,—though, of 
course, no one has yet pretended to measure the velocity 
of such telepathic communications, or to show that they had a 
measurable velocity at all. In many of these cases there has 
been no vision between the two distant friends, one of whom 
has received a “telepathic” message from the other, so that 
it would have been quite within Professor Crookes’s right 
to suggest that this kind of communication may prove to 
be the permanent and habitual mode in which emancipated 
spirits would communicate with each other in the invisible 
world, without any visible or audible signs at all. Only thisis 
exactly what he did not suggest. He took pains to suggest, 
what seems to us rather arbitrary, that we might find our- 
selves in another world furnished with dwarf or gigantic bodies 
which would alter our whole view of the universe, whereas if 
we are to have ethereal bodies at all, we take it that there is 
nothing more certain than that they will be bodies which 
at least will tell the tale of our past to those who knew 
us in the past. On Professor Crookes’s hypothesis it may be 
quite conceivable that the communications of the other world 
will be made without either glances or sounds,—will be 
communications which bring back the past only by direct 
touches on the spirit. But if we are to live again in ethereal 
bodies at all we cannot doubt that it will be in such bodies 
as bring us to the knowledge both of others and of ourselves 
as the same beings who lived and acted on this earth just 
as in fact we actually did. The last kind of transformations 
we should expect to go through would be the transformations 
represented in the last scene of a pantomime. It is con- 
ceivable that we might live only as spirits,—though that is 
not the belief of Christians,—and it is conceivable that we may 
live in spiritualised bodies such as St. Paul anticipated, but it 
is hardly conceivable that we should live again in disguises 
which would tend to justify superficially the doctrine of the 
transmigration of souls, without the moral justification 
usually given for that doctrine in the Eastern creed which 
has popularised that strange and quaint superstition. 





A BENGALEE PROFESSOR. 


\ E cannot, of course, pretend to criticise or even to 

describe the lecture delivered on Friday week by 
Professor Jagadis Chunder Bose at the Royal Institution 
on electric radiation. That would demand an extent of 
scientific knowledge which we do not possess, and would 
besides be a little foreign to the purposes of this journal. 
There is, however, to our thinking something of rare interest 
in the spectacle then presented, of a Bengalee of the purest 
descent possible to one who is not a Brahmin lecturing in 
London toan audience of appreciative European savants upon 
one of the most recondite branches of the most modern of the 
physical sciences. It suggests at least the possibility that we 
may one day see an invaluable addition to the great army of 
“hose who are trying by acute observation and patient experi- 
ment to wring from Nature some of her most jealously 
guarded secrets. The Western world has in modern times 
seen no great Asiatic physicist, and, indeed, is more than half 
inclined to believe that no such phenomenon is possible. 
Though all the religions which have yet found acceptance om 
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earth have been founded by Asiatics, and though the very 
words assure us that the first discoverers in chemistry and 
algebra must have belonged to the same continent, the 
European contempt for the Asiatic mind is ineradicable, and 
is, above all, vigorous in the direction of science. That 
people who are not white must on this side be not only 
hopelessly ignorant but naturally incompetent, is a conclusion 
from which the average European will not easily be driven, 
and for which he has this justification, that the subtlest 
Asiatic minds have almost always turned from the considera- 
tion of the phenomena of inanimate Nature to the considera- 
tion of the human mind, its laws, its capacities, and its 
relations to those spiritual truths which have always 
seemed to Asiatics, and especially to Asiatics without 
the Mongolian limitations, to be far more important than 
any discoveries in the physical world. That devotion 
to abstract thought is, however, no proof that the Asiatic 
power of observation is in any way deficient. The men 
who without optical instruments discovered in Chaldxa 
so many of the secrets of astronomy, who ascertained to an 
hour the true length of the year, who learned how to pre- 
dict accurately the recurrence of eclipses, and who had 
perceived without understanding that there was some process 
of acceleration in the moon’s revolutions round the earth, 
could not have been without the faculty of intense observa- 
tion, which is the first condition of success in scientific 
inquiry. We know by evidence which is irresistible that 
Asiatics had acquired a knowledge of bydraulics which was 
probably equal to our own, that they had mastered most of 
the secrets of agriculture, so that our efforts to teach them 
improved methods generally end in a failure, and that they 
had at least become aware that there were absolute laws 
which governed the science of numbers, and that it was 
possible by combinations of what they called essences to 
obtain startling results, both in the warfare with disease and 
in the modification of inanimate things. For instance, they— 
that is, a few savants among them—must have become aware 
of the diffusibility of gold in an inferior metal, which is the 
key to all the stories of alchemical quackeries. That they 
suffered inquiry to be arrested in this as in all other de- 
partments of thought is doubtless true, but we have yet to 
be certain that the reason was not indifference to what they 
considered, after all, a secondary or even worthless subject of 
thought—as indeed it would be if by intense thinking we 
could solve any of the greater spiritual problems—and to the 
high barrier placed before them by the imperfection of their 
means of transmitting recondite knowledge. When the 
savants of the early generations had discovered anything of 
moment they could only send it down as a sort of legend 
handed from teacher to catechumen through a long enduring 
priesthood, probably losing something of accuracy, certainly 
gaining very little in volume, from every repetition. Lord 
Rayleigh gained much, it may be, as he listened to Professor 
Bose, but he would be reluctant to trust the transmission of 
what he had gained to the memory of a hundred successive 
professors, almost necessarily selected without reference to 
their special ability or interest in the pursuit of knowledge. 


The Asiatic has now the same means of accumulating and 
transmitting knowledge of physics as the European, and we 
have yet to be certified by experience that he will not care to 
make the necessary mental exertion. He may not, of course, 
for Professor Bose and his few colleagues, either in India or 
Japan, may be, for anything we can yet be sure of, mere 
accidents, as much “sports” among their countrymen as, for 
instance, was Michael Scott, the philosopher, chemist, and 
“wizard” of the Middle Ages among his countrymen north 
of the Tweed; but then he also may. If he does, he should 
bring to the task of mastering Nature a great accession of force. 
The Asiatic is the subtlest reasoner on certain subjects in the 
world, the swiftest to follow a chain of abstract reasoning, the 
most certain to detect a lurking fallacy, and we at least 
cannot perceive why he who founded most philosophies and 
can understand them all should be held incapable of per- 
ceiving that to know the secrets of Nature we must regard 
induction as the best instrument. Bacon’s thought cannot 
be above the comprehension, at all events, of the race which 
thought out the philosophy of illusion, the notion that “all 
that we see or seem is a dream within a dream,” two thousand 
years ago. He has just the burning imagination which 


ara 
connected facts; a habit of meditation without alloy; 
the mind to dissipate itself, such as has belonged to 
the greatest mathematicians and engineers; and a po 
of persistence—it is something a little different from 
patience—such as has hardly belonged to any Europeay, 
We do not know Professor Bose, but if he is like the 
thoughtfal among his countrymen, as of course he mug 
be, we venture to say that if he caught with his Scientific 
imagination a glimpse of a wonderworking “ ray ” as yet up, 
known to man but always penetrating ether, and believed that 
experiment would reveal its properties and potentialities, hs 
would go on experimenting ceaselessly through a long life 
and, dying, hand on his task to some successor, be it son op 
be it disciple. That is how the early astronomers must hays 
worked to make their discoveries, and it is essentially the 
Asiatic rather than the European method. Nothing wonld 
seem to him laborious in his inquiry, nothing insignificant, 
nothing painful, any more than it would seem to the trne 
Sunyasee in the pursuit of his inquiry into the ultimate 
relation of his own spirit to that of the divine. Just think 
what kind of addition to the means of investigation would be 
made by the arrival within that sphere of inquiry of a 
thousand men with the Sunyasee mind, the mind which 
utterly controls the body and can meditate or inqnire 
endlessly while life remains, never for a moment losing 
sight of the object, never for a moment letting it be obscured 
by any terrestrial temptation. And what are a thousand 
men in Asia? Four-fifths of our readers, perhaps five. 
fifths, will think it the foolishest of dreams, but we can see 
no reason whatever why the Asiatic mind, turning from its 
absorption in insoluble problems, or problems soluble only by 
revelation, should betake itself ardently, thirstily, hungrily, 
to the research into Nature which can never end, yet is always 
yielding results, often evil as well as good, upon which yet 
deeper inquiries can be based. If that happened—and Pro- 
fessor Bose is at all events a living evidence that it can 
happen, that we are not imagining an impossibility—that 
would be the greatest addition ever made to the sum of the 
mental force of mankind in that one especial and of course 
most profitable direction. 


There is another and much more concrete reason for wishing 
that this may occur, ‘and that some millionaire with ap 
imagination may yet found a University of Physics in India, 
and it is this. Europe is suddenly developing the Asiatic 
mind in a dozen different countries without giving it anything 
to exert itself upon, the result being the unsettlement and 
almost savage discontent which puzzle European observers. 
It is supposed to be a mere hunger for salaries; but that, 
though true, is only part of the truth. The Asiatic who has 
been trained in the European method wants besides a living, 
something absorbing to think about. The Russian, the 
Frenchman, and the Englishman refuse him political freedom 
—there is a partial exception in Japan—they despise him 
with almost unintelligible injustice as engineer, architect, and 
agriculturist—Asiatics built Luxor, Jeypore, the Alhambra, 
and the Taj, opened the magnificent tanks of Ceylon and 
Tanjore, and founded the peerless system of agriculture 
which, probably in Babylon, certainly in China and Bengal, 
has fully fed a population, in places, of eight hundred to the 
square mile—they cannot give him full employment as soldier 
or administrator, and practically they leave him little except. 
landowning and some difficult branches of commercial enter- 
prise. His intellect, unless he is a doctor, is left to consume 
itself, and the result is fret, leading to the curious phenomenon 
we see, that while the peasantry are content with the white 
man’s rule, and the educated admire the white man, the latter 
chafe furiously under what we have ourselves heard them de- 
scribe as the “ sceptre of lead.” There could be no vent for this 
useless energy, which, be it observed, Europe is incessantly 
developing and increasing, like the pursuit of scientific trath, 
which can never end. If all Asia devoted a century to the 
study of butterflies’ wings, there would remain powers of 
motion in the butterfly which were still unrecorded or mis 
understood. Merely to know the geology of India as we know 
that of some corners of Scotland would be to double the 
wealth of a continent, and that is but a feeble illustration of 
what a race of Indian physicists might learn. Sir Mount- 
stuart Grant Duff while Governor of Madras pointed out 
this road in the most instructive speech he ever delivered, 





could extort a truth out of a mass of apparently dis- 





and though, being Governor, the temptation he held out was 
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turally the multiplication of careers, the Asiatic in Persia, 
” India, in Indo-China, would feel at least equally drawn 
yi rds new careers for his mental energy. He has got it 
wer where hidden, though Europe is so sceptical, or if not, how 
comer happen that Lord Kelvin and Lord Rayleigh would 
pon admit that they had at least a hope of learning some- 


qhat from Professor Bose ? 





THE PROGRESS OF ENGLISH VINEYARDS. 
ORD BUTE’S vineyards at Castle Coch, near Cardiff, 
L have produced another great crop. The incessant 
rain of September made it difficult to gather the grapes 
. But the quantity made from two vineyards—a second 
js now in bearing at Swanbridge, seven miles from Cardiff— 
was forty hogsheads, the same yield as that of 1693. As the 
wine has to remain three years in the cask before being 
bottled, and four years in bottle before being fit for use, the 
quality of the vintage cannot be predicted. So far the 
character of the wine has steadily improved. The whole 
vintage of 1881 sold for 60s. a dozen, and part, resold last 
year, made 115s. a dozen, having then acquired the character 
of a very fine still champagne. The wine of the great crop of 
1893 will not be ready for drinking before the year 1900. If 
its quality is then found to equal that of the earlier and 
gmaller vintages a demand for English wine will follow, and 
the foundation of a new industry in the southern counties of 
England may date from the beginning of the twentieth century, 
But vines cannot, like wheat, be grown in a year. To antici- 
pate the demand and to give the widest possible publicity to 
what has already been done, Lord Winchilsea, with the 
energy which marks all his efforts to help agriculture, has 
published in the “ Fruit-Growers’ Year-Book” a history of 
the Castle Coch vineyards down to the end of last year. 
The account is written, by Tord Bute’s request, by Mr. 
Pettigrew, the head gardener, who has had charge of the vine- 
yards from their first planting in 1875, and it supplements a 
paper read by him before the Horticultural Society in 1894. 
The results are briefly as follows. The yield of wine has, with 
various fluctuations, risen from forty gallons in 1877 to forty 
hogsheads in 1893 and 1896, and the cost of all previous 
experiments was covered by the crop of the first of these 
years. Itis also proved that the success of the Castle Coch 
vines is not an accident of locality. In a second vineyard, 
planted on a different part of Lord Bute’s estate, “the vines 
are thoroughly established, grow vigorously, and ripen well 
in most years, More than two acres are now planted, and 
one is already in good bearing condition. We are planting 
thousands of vines every year, and propose to plant an acre 
every spring.” Six hogsheads of wine were given in 1895 by 
the one acre in bearing condition in the new vineyard, in a 
season when not only the grapes at Castle Coch, but fruit and 
grain crops, were spoiled by mildew. The kind of vine grown 
is the “ Gamay Noir,” used in the vineyards near Paris and in 
the colder parts of France, and it is planted in rows three 
feet apart, and trained to stakes four feet high. At the end 
of the season the vines are pruned close back, leaving only 
two buds of last year’s growth. 
We need little more to convince us that the vine can be 
grown in this country to produce, one year with another, 
enough grapes for vintage. But if English vineyards 
are ever to succeed we must settle early what kind of wine 
we mean to make from them. The processes have been for so 
long a “lost art” in this country, that we have forgotten 
that wine as a rule needs very careful “making,” and that 
its treatment in the process makes an immense difference in 
character, quality, and price. The mistake made in the history 
of English vineyards during the last hundred years has been 
the same as that which has made the Cape wines a failure. 
First we tried to produce either a port wine, a sherry, or a 
heavy Burgundy. Failing that, many private owners of vines 
have tried to make a rough claret, such as may be bought in 
Spain for 3d. per quart, or could until lately have been 
bought in Italy for about a halfpenny per pint. Now port 
at one end of the scale, and rough claret at the other, are 
both “natural wines,”—the former mainly, the latter entirely, 
the produce of soil and sun. It was quite useless for an 
English grower to try to make a wine like port, which is grown 
in a district where the vines are almost roasted for two months 
‘summer, Rough claret could no doubt be made, but it would 
never pay. In the first place, the grower would have for com- 








petitors all the countries round the Mediterranean basin, where 
the same wine is collected in “tank” steamers by millions of 
gallons, to be refined by the artists in vinification at 
Bordeaux, and in the next, it is a working man’s wine, and 
the working classes of England would never touch it. They 
want something stronger in body and alcohol. The middle 
class or the rich want something more agreeable to the 
palate. So port and rough claret may be dismissed from the 
British wine-list. High-class claret needs special soil, but it 
also requires less “‘making” than any other wine. That of 
Medoc is made only from picked grapes with a few gallons of 
spirits thrown into the vats as the grapes are laid in. It cannot 
be said that we have any evidence that really good claret 
cannot be grown here. The quality of the native juice of the 
Castle Coch grapes must be very high, for the process used in 
their vinification is very simple, and the only ingredient 
added is some sugar,—with probably some spirits to prevent 
decay. But the result, as we have said before, is a still 
champagne. This seems to show the direction in which 
future owners of vineyards in this country may look for 
profit. They must learn to make, not still champagne, but 
sparkling wines. Though it is rather heresy to say s0, it is 
easier to make a fair sparkling wine than a still wine of equal 
quality. Champagne is made from the juice of imperfectly 
ripened grapes. Nature does rather less, and manufacture 
rather more, for this excellent wine than for others. The 
English climate is obviously better suited for growing 
quantities of grapes which are not required to ripen 
thoroughly on the vine, than for partly maturing the wine 
by heat in the grape before the clusters are gathered. The 
sparkling wines of Champagne, of the Moselle, and even of 
Neufchatel are made by adding cognac and sugar—in the 
form of sugar-candy—to the wine after it has partly fer- 
mented and has been made clear,—also by a “process.” 
The effervescence, no small part of its merits in the judg- 
ment of ordinary wine-drinkers, can always be secured; and 
part, at any rate, of the flavour is given by essences in the 
form of liqueur made from other wine, or essences of 
fruits. What is needed is a basis of thoroughly sound and 
clear juice of the grape, to which the “ manufacture” can be 
applied. The light white still vintages of the Rhine, the 
Maine, Saumur, Meissen, Nenfchatel, and California are all 
improved by being converted into sparkling wines by the same 
process as that first used in Champagne, and there is no 
reason why the juice of the English grape should not be 
treated in the same way. 

If the latest Welsh vintage is a success it should not be 
long before every large proprietor had his vineyard here, 
just us every large owner in Italy has his own brand of 
wine pressed in his own vats. Its sale might go far to make 
the farming and trading classes, though not the labourers 
of the country, drink something else besides ale, port, and 
spirits; and while enriching the growers, might bring a mass 
of recruits into line with that common consent by which 
the greater part of Europe has agreed that there is a virtue in 
the juice of the grape which no other natural prodact con- 
tains. Wine is the quickest, the most wholesome, and the 
best restorative in the world, and the better the quality 
of the wine, judged as a connoisseur judges it, the more, 
generally speaking, of these qualities are contained in it. 
“The assumption that it is the alcohol in the wine that is 
chiefly restorative and of value is altogether a mistake,” 
wrote Mr. Oswald Crawfurd in his celebrated essay on port 
wine. “It is not the alcohol, but the ethers and the other and 
various purely vinous ingredients, the products of Nature’s 
own laboratory, which are chiefly restorative. It is not a 
chemical question,—Solvitur bibendo.” Wine is both soothing 
and restorative, spirits are only stimulative; and a very good 
case might be made out for lowering the duty on those strong 
wines which contain a high percentage of “vinous elements,” 
with which alcohol is combined in its most beneficial form. 
Very light wines, when largely drunk, do not satisfy even the 
French. The population of Paris drink spirits to supplement 
the absence of body in their wine, in the proportion of over 
one hectrolitre of spirit to four of wine. But it is notin 
growing cheap wine that the future of the English vineyards 
must be looked for. Like the vine-growers of California, we 
must go to school in France, and bring to the making of the 
wine some part of the skill, method, and care which aid 
Nature in securing for French wines the highest prices and 
the highest place. 
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LETTERS TO THE EDITOR. 





BOWEN AT BALLIOL. 


[To THe EpiTor oF THE “ Srxecrator.”’] 


S1r,—My memories of Balliol have lately been reawakened 
by Professor Knight’s interesting Life of Nichol, and, still 
more, by that charming biography of a charming man, Sir H. 
Cunningham’s Life of Lord Bowen. As my time at Oxford 
was a very interesting one, the Broad Church tide being then 
at its full, I hope you will let me say a few words about it. 


Mark Pattison once said that Mr. Goschen and Bowen were 
the two most receptive of his private pupils,—the two who 
most quickly and completely assimilated what he taught them. 
And he added with mock plaintiveness,—“ I was accustomed 
to store up enough food for an hour’s coaching; but these 
two men consumed their rations in half the time, so that I 
had to furnish a double supply.” 


Though I was three years junior to Bowen, I saw a good 
deal of him. We sat, as Balliol scholars, at the same table 
in Hall; I coached with him (as also with Nichol), and both 
he and I belonged to the Essay Society, of whieh Sir H. 
Cunningham says (p. 46), that “it rejected with scorn the 
depreciatory sobriquet of ‘Mutual Improvement Society.’” 
I think that in my time we accepted the sobriquet with 
resignation, though we preferred styling ourselves (not very 
modestly) “The Essay Society,” and sometimes ‘The Wise 
and Good.” The bantering nickname of “ The Jolly Pan- 
theists,” imposed on the Society on account of the plus-quam 
Jowettian sentiments of one or two of its members, was 
vehemently repudiated by their more devout colleagues, one 
of whom was T. H. Green. 


The Union at the time presented a singular spectacle. 
Extreme Toryism was the creed of the great majority; and, 
by a not unnatural reaction, an advanced and aggressive 
Liberalism was the creed of nearly all the best speakers. 
“It was A. V. Dicey,” says Sir H. Cunningham, “ who shared 
with Bowen the honour of debate in the opinion of the 
critical. Dicey, however, was hard to hear and difficult to 
follow.” This, I own, seems to me hard on Mr. Dicey. 
Following the example of outspokenness about the living, I 
will express my conviction that he was by far the most 
effective debater in the Union. The late General Bruce, who 
was present at some of the debates in attendance on the 
Prince of Wales, once said in my presence that it was very 
rarely indeed that the oratorical faculty was so highly 
developed in so young a man. WMiscuit utile dulci; and 
he thus steered between the Scylla of Bowen and the 
Charybdis of T. H. Green. Green, with all his abilities, had 
a way of enunciating unpopular views with a solemn and 
somewhat apostolic fervour which at once bored and irritated 
his audience. On the other hand, there was in Bowen’s look 
and voice, perhaps without his knowing it, a suggestion of 
persiflage, which was admirable in some of our stormy dis- 
cussions on private business, but was less appropriate in 
political debates. He seemed incapable of warming up; and 
thus it fell out that the first undergraduate of his time hardly 
gave the impression of being quite serious. And this brings 
me again to the thankless task of making a not wholly 
favourable comment on my much-admired friend :— 

“The Rugby monitor,” writes the biographer, “ was supposed 
to pride himself on his ‘ moral thoughtfulness ;’ a scoffing world 
denounced him as a prig. There were those who thought that 
they had discovered in Charles Bowen, on his first arrival at 
Oxford, a touch of this Kugbeian temper, lurking under an almost 
deferential urbanity of manner. If it were so, it speedily dis- 
appeared under the wholesome influences of the larger world to 
which he now belonged. No one was ever less anxious to pose as 
superior. His aim seemed rather to keep his superiority well out 
of sight.” 

True; but he was slow in acquiring the art to conceal his art. 
At first it cost him a conscious effort to “ keep his superiority 
out of sight;”.and his hearers were sometimes conscious of 
his conscious effort. Perhaps, too, the long continuance of 
that effort, and also of the effort to keep social inqnisitors at 
bay, left permanent traces on his voice and manner. Hence 
it came about that, in the opinion of unfriendly critics, he 
retained to the last more or less of that inelastic and, as it were, 
stereotyped graciousness which outsiders, according to their 
several standpoints, have variously denominated the Rugby 











ig 
manner, the Balliol manner, or the Oxford manner, Pen 
sonally I should prefer saying that he was a Complety 
embodiment of what a yet more famous Rugbeian hag calle 
sweet reasonableness. 


When I coached with Bowen in 1858 I asked him what he 
thought of Positivism, towards which I was at the ting 
strongly attracted. He perplexed me by answering that he 
looked upon “ Jowett as a further development than Comte” 
But I thought that I took in the meaning of this hard gay; 


of his when, on my subsequently hinting to him that some of 


his principles might lead to complete scepticism, he replied, “lH 
that is the logical conclusion I decline to draw it. And if} 
am inconsistent, I am not more so than Jowett!” Doubtleg, 
he did not intend this apologia pro fide sud to be taken quite 
seriously; and doubtless, also, he would have exp 
himself differently at the close of his life. But thronghog 
his life he continued, rightly or wrongly, to be what may }y 
called a Neo-Anglican, thus showing himself a loyal disciple 
of his and my beloved Master. For Jowett, more by his 
example and influence than by his direct teaching, imbneg 
some of his followers with the belief that, even when mog 
harassed by spiritual doubts, a philosopher is commonly wig 
in trying to reform religion from within,—in broadening anj 
enlightening, instead of forsaking, the theology of hig 
country. ‘ We are born Anglicans as we are born English. 
men; and Ye have not chosen me, but I have chosen you, js 
what the Ideal, symbolised in Anglican forms and worshipped 
with Anglican rites—is what the God of our fathers—sayg tp 
us.” ‘The writer of these words thinks that when he used 
them in 1893 he was giving expression to the view which wag 
then entertained by Jowett and Bowen as well as by himeelf, 
—I an, Sir, &c., Lionet A. TOLLEMACHE, 


Hotel d’ Angleterre, Biarritz, February 1st. 





THE EDUCATION WAR. 

[To THE Eprror or THE “ SPEcTaToR.” ] 
Srr,—I am quite sure that your usual impartiality and sense 
of jastice would have prevented you from publishing in its 
present form the artiele in the Spectator of January 30th on 
“The Education War,” if you had read the article on th 
same subject in this week’s Guardian. You affirm that “it 
would seem as though the Radicais would greatly like to 
make the Education struggle a seven years’ war.” The 
Guardian, on the other hand, as the recognised exponent of 
the Anglican position, publishes ‘‘ Suggestions for the 
Education Battle ” which, if acted on, would involve not “a 
seven years’ war,” but a struggle @ outrance, to terminate only. 
when denominational teaching has triumphed everywhere 
That I am not exaggerating the case will be manifest by the 
three following “ suggestions”:—(1) That the Rev. F. 
Chenevix Trench has found a “most effective method” of 
attacking undenominational teaching by requesting the 
parents in his parish of Orpington “to withdraw their 
children from the religious teaching of the Board-school and 
send them instead to him;” (2) “another line along which 
Churchmen may fight the education battle” is to do “allin 
their power to make it law that the Education Department 
shall recognise ‘unnecessary’ schools in cases where these 
schools supply a genuine want of denominational teaching on 
the part of an appreciable section of the population; ” (3) that 
Churchmen should work for the “repeal of the Cowper- 
Temple clause.” 


As a Radical of the theological centre I would like to point 
out that this article clearly shows that we who wish to 
maintain Bible teaching in Board-schools on the basis of Mr. 
W. H. Smith’s famous resolution of 1871, “ with explanations 
by the responsible teacher suited to the capacity of the 
children,” ought not to be described as wishing to wage # 
“seven years’ war” because we seek to defend ourselves agains) 
the determined attack of the Guardian and its supporters, ab 
arrangement which worked excellently for a quarter of # 
century until that unhappy day when the Rev. J. J. Coxhead 
heard a child adopt a phraseology the converse of that used 
by St. Luke, and say that Joseph was the father of our Lord.. 
Surely the “ war” dates from that unfortunate moment, and 
is not of our seeking.—I am, Sir, &c., 

Henry S. Lunn, M.D., 
Hor. Secretary of the Bible Education Council. 


5 Endsleigh Gardens, N.W., January 31st. 
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t is quite possible that both statements may have been 
f Evidently the Radicals want to make the Education 
pare ain question of this Parliament. Perhaps 


jon the m 
-” KE the ultra-Conservatives may wish it also.—Ep. 


Spectator.] 





A CORRECTION. 
[To THE Eprror or THE “SPECTATOR.”] 

grr, beg you to allow me to correct a mistake in the 
Spectator of January 30th in reference to myself. I am not 
« ecognised as & member of the Unitarian body,” nor have I 
at any time desired or asked to be so recognised. It is true 
that a son of mine, Rev. Ellison Annesley Voysey, did apply 
for a post in the Unitarian Church, but only with the 
expressed refusal on his part to call himself a Christian. We 
are Theists, holding some beliefs in common with Unitarians, 
but in other beliefs are strongly opposed to them.—I am, 
Sir, &c. CHARLES VOYSEY. 


St, Valery, Finchley Road, Hampstead, N.W., February 1st. 





THE VALUE AND THE DANGER OF RITUAL. 
(To tHe Epirom or THE “ Spxcraror.”’] 
§1z,—I have read with much interest the article on this subject 
in the Spectator of January 30th, and in 1ts general conclusions 
{cordially concur. But the first sentences, which referto my 
proposal to open the doors of the Synagogue to persons who 
are not Jews, repeats a misapprehension which I shall be 
obliged to you if you will allow me to correct. It is assumed 
that I have proposed to present the Jewish faith “ without its 
historical clothing.” Ihave nowhere made such a proposal. 
Quite the contrary. One of the grounds upon which I have 
stated that Theism taught by a Jew would have a stronger 
attraction for many minds than it has when taught by those 
who have seceded from Christianity is that it would be sup- 
ported by a great historic backbone and a ritual of three 
thonsand years’ continuity. Ina place of worship specially 
intended to convey the faith and the worship of Israel beyond 
the limits of the race, it would be necessary, I have said, to 
reduce in some measure only the number of observances 
which are at present incumbent upon orthodox Jews. And 
my reason, if not quite obvious, is not far to seek. The 
Jewish people—that is to say, the hereditary group of families 
directly descended from those who produced the Bible, and to 
whom Revelation was first given—are in a special and unique 
sense a band of priests so far as concerns their religious 
relations with the outer world. As a priesthood we have 
duties peculiar to our order, just in the same sense as the 
priesthood of the Catholic Church has certain rites special 
to their order which are not obligatory upon the laity. 
No human circumstance can alter the fiat by which the 
race of Israel has been consecrated as a priesthood to 
minister to mankind. But so far from abrogating the 
Jewish ritual, I have stated in all that I have written on 
this subject, that those observances which are adaptable to 
ordinary men and which the Jews have preserved should 
be maintained. In the Church of Rome every priest is 
required to repeat the 119th Psalm every day. But no 
ordinary Catholic is required to do so, and likewise the 
priest must say Mass every day; but the laity are only 
required to attend Mass on days of obligation and Sundays. 
The rite of unleavened bread for seven days in Passover is 
incumbent upon the Israelite, but the manner of observing 
the Passover would not be quite the same for some Jews; 
and so with regard to other rites. I should always main- 
tain that every Jew is bound to know Hebrew to some 
extent, but knowledge of Hebrew would not be indispen- 
table for any person who might desire to embrace the faith 
of Israel. The most important detail of the Jewish ritual is 
the annual Day of Atonement. And this is one which I 
should strongly recommend to everybody. I am sure all 
Christians would benefit by observing it, if they could realise 
the genius of the religious idea which if conveys. But I 
doubt whether any but a born Jew would abstain from food 
and water for twenty-six hours once a year. 


Many of the observances which the Jews retain were 
designed in all probability to test their power of endurance 
in order to preserve their permanent presence as the enduring 
human witness of certain divine traths. It is quite certain 
that the most ardent Chrietian of our day does not dream of 








observing all the Jewish ceremonials, which it is equally sure 
the founders of Christianity, who were Jews, did observe. 
And yet they are not less Christian on that account. Ritual 
within reasonable limits is of enormous value, and no Jewish 
missionary could ignore it.—I am, Sir, &., 

OswaLp JoHuNn Simon. 





THE QUEEN’S COMMEMORATION. 


(To Tue Epitor or tue “ Spectator.” 


Srr,—It is but a small thing that I propose, one that costs 
nothing, which, though it will seem to many as only a scrap 
of sentiment, is at least perfectly appropriate. Namely, to 
insert a new clause in the Litany of the Established Church 
“to bless and protect the Colonies and Dependencies of this 
Realm.” The Britain beyond seas is become too vast and 
populous to be longer ignored in our liturgy. On the other 
hand, it has grown into vigour during her Majesty’s reign.— 
I am, Sir, &c., G. 








POETRY. 





DENNY. 


DENNY mine, I contemplate, 
Half alarmed and half elate, 
Half amused and half beguiled, 
Such a decorative child: 
It is true 
There are plenty of the others, 
You have sisters and you’ve brothers: 
Some are pretty, some are not, 
But there is in all the lot 
None like you. 


And though, when some noisy fun 
By the others is begun, 
You can shout and jump and frisk 
As befits a cheerful, brisk 

Little chap, 
You are likest some rare pet, 
Squirrel, lemur, marmoset, 
That with soft and wavy far 
Would curl up and never stir 

In my lap. 


Prettier than a little girl’s 
Are your amber-coloured curls,— 
Curls that cluster, somewhat slack, 
“Gold upon a ground of black ;” 
And your eyes 
Are as black as black can be, 
Eyes you never got from me, 
And I think that something queer 
Mast be surely lodging here 
In disguise. 


Most discreet is your delight ; 
And your tiny mouth, shut tight, 
Never laughs, but at odd whiles 
Dimples into quiet smiles 
For a joke. 
If I tied you, hands and feet, 
Held you over burning peat, 
Crying “ Fairies all we banish,” 
Would you shrivel up and vanish 
In the smoke P 


Are your queer, uncanny ways, 
And your serious, solemn plays 
Signs of something old and small— 
Not a little boy at all, 

Bat an elf? 
Or is all that fluffy hair, 
All your fashions and that air 
Prim, precise, demure, and quaint, 
Like a little prince in paint, 

Just yourself P 

STEPHEN GWYNN. 
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SIR J. RUSSELL REYNOLDS’S ESSAYS AND 
ADDRESSES.*® 


THE prefatory sketch of the life of the eminent physician 
who till the end of last March was President of the Royal 
College of Physicians in succession to Sir Andrew Clark, 
and who died on May 29th of the same year, is extremely 
well written by one who, as Lady Reynolds tells us, was for 
five years his private secretary as well as his intimate friend. 
Sir Russell Reynolds was a very different man from Sir Andrew 
Clark, but there was the same faculty of large and ready sym- 
pathy in both of them, and the present writer can testify that 
the remarkable photograph prefixed to this volume gives at once 
a vivid and happy impression of Sir Russell Reynolds’s 
thoughtful and somewhat anxious face, full of benignity and 
humonr, though full also of the deep sense of responsibility 
and care. It is not as a medical work that the present writer 
would think of reviewing such a book as this. Indeed he may 
at once say that so far as these essays and addresses involve 
the expression of opinion on any strictly professional subject, 
he would be absolutely incompetent to pass judgment on 
them. But for the most part their interest is of a much 
more general kind, and of one which almost any old student 
of University College, London, who has taken a keen interest 
in the leading questions of the day and in the bearing of 
medical opinion on such great interests as those affecting 
the principle of Evolution, the teaching of Christianity, and 
the present state of medical knowledge, is quite able to 
appreciate. Dr. Russell Reynolds was a keen observer, as 
every great physician must be, and we may say that his 
address in 1863 on the different types of medical students 
as he had observed them, and in 1888 on some past teachers 
of University College, will have the most lively interest 
for old University College men, even though they have been 
concerned with the Arts side, while Dr. Reynolds seems to have 
known the College only on its medical side. His account of 
several characteristic types of medical students, though, 
perhaps, a little touched with caricature, is very shrewd and 
entertaining, and the much later reminiscences of some of 
the great medical teachers of the early days of the College, 
— Professor Sharpey the physiologist, Professor Graham the 
chemist, Professor Lindley the botanist,—will be full of 
interest to plenty of the older students of the Arts faculty who 
were required by the University of London to master the 
rudiments of some of these sciences. Sir John Russell 
Reynolds gives characteristic descriptions of the special 
power and manner of the three teachers we have just men- 
tioned, though perhaps he hardly dwells enough on the 
humorous Scotch pawkiness of Professor Sharpey. It 
was said that on one occasion Professor Sharpey put a 
simple question on the direction taken by the circulation 
of the blood to some raw youth, who replied that it went 
down one leg and up the other, on which the physiologist 
merely asked with a twinkle in his eye, “ And how does it get 
across?” But let us extract from this interesting paper 
Dr. Reynolds’s lively account of the first operation under 
anesthetics at University College Hospital, where Liston was 
at that time the great operating surgeon :— 

“It may be interesting to many here to recall, and to some 
others to learn, that the first operation in this country, performed 
under an anesthetic (ether), was witnessed in University College 
Hospital, and was done by our great surgeon, Liston. Peter 
Squire, the father of scientific pharmacology in England, and a 
friend of Liston, having become acquainted with the use of ether 
as an anesthetic in America, administered it, experimentally, to 
his nephew, William Squire, who was then a pupil of our College, 
and rendered him quite insensible. He was the first to undergo 
this process in England. William Squire and I were fellow- 
students, and he administered it to me shortly afterwards, as I 
wished much to know in what order the senses became extin- 
guished. Those mixed senses, smell and taste went first, then 
sight, then touch, and the capacity for appreciating pain, and 
then—longo intervallo—hearing. They, the senses, came back in 
inverted order, hearing being an easy winner in the race. The 
day after this observation was made there was a field day in the 
hospital, and Liston had consented, at Peter Squire’s request, to 
try the anesthetic. I cansee him now, as he said to the students, 
with playful eye and doubtful, almost scornful mouth, ‘ Gentlemen, 
we are going to try a Yankee dodge for making men insensible. 
This man’s leg has to come off above the knee, and my friend Mr. 





* Essays and Addresses, By Sir J. Russell Reynolds, Bart., F.R.S., M.D. 
prc of the Reyal College of Physicians, &c, London: Macmillan 


Squire is going to give him ether, so that he won’t feel it? 
Squire was giving the anasthetic, Liston leaned against a be: 
trying the point and edge of his long amputating knify 
smiling incredulously, as the poor owner of the doomed ™ 
hissed and snorted under the process of inhalation. Ether 
not so pure, and apparatus for its administration not ag haben 
in 1848 as they are in 1888, and so, perhaps, Liston was a litt 
impatient to get to his work; but at length Peter Squire said, 
‘He is quite ready now, Sir.’ Liston’s knife flashed in the air I 
took out my watch to count the time, and the leg was on the flog 
in six-and-twenty seconds. As if it were yesterday, I remember 
the expression of Liston’s face as he turned round to us students 
and said,—t This Yankee dodge, gentlemen, beats “ Mesmerigm” 
hollow!’ ” (pp. 273-74.) 


It was a pity Sir Russell Reynolds did not attend th 
Arts classes. It would have been delightful to compare his 
accounts of the great philosophical mathematician and quaint 
humourist, De Morgan, the brilliant Latinist and etymologist, 
and rather harum-scarum politician, Professor Key, ang 
the refined, the accurate, the exquisite Greek scholar, 
Professor Malden, with the sketches that have been given 
of them by other hands. Let us pass on, however, to 
others of Dr. Reynolds’s addresses. 


One of the most impressive and sagacious is that op 
“The Present Position of our Knowledge,”—meaning of 
our medical knowledge, our knowledge of the misleading 
effect to which the explosion of certain medical superstitions 
has led. For instance, the idea that “life” is something 
quite distinct from the various physical and chemical forces 
in which life shows itself, that it is some mysterious and 
separate entity with which physical and chemical and 
organic processes have no essential connection, has been 
exploded; but the dissipation of this superstition has, says 
Dr. Reynolds, gone too far, and disposed medical men 
to think and reason as if there were no mystery about the 
vitality which some patients exhibit throughout physical and 
chemical and organic processes, and which others fail to 
exhibit throughout these very processes. Indeed they reason 
as if there were nothing to do but to elicit by hook or by 
crook signs of organic activity, without considering whether 
or not by doing so the reserve of living force may not be 
rather exhausted than increased :— 


“Granting that we have removed much of the traditional 
mystery which obscured the facts of life, that we have resolved 
many so-called living actions into chemical and physical processes, 
and have described them in other than ‘ vital’ terms, it may still 
be questioned whether or no we have advanced many steps in the 
solution of the ultimate and real mystery of life. The tendency 
of the present day is to believe, and act upon the belief that we 
have done so; and,as it seems to me, to push aside awkward 
facts as irrelevant or unreal, and to smother questionings by 
representing them as either solved, insoluble, or worthless. It 
seems to be almost believed by some that, if the chemical elements 
of which organised and living beings consist are brought together 
under favourable conditions, they arrange themselves into vital 
forms and execute vital functions; and just as certain bodies in 
solution may assume definite crystalline form, so other bodies 
may agglomerate into organic form, and exhibit the properties of 
life.” (pp. 142-43.) 


And Dr. Reynolds goes on to show how mischievous it often 
is to assume that only by supplying the chemical conditions 
of health you may secure health, even though in doing so you 
stimulate the body to much greater efforts than it has living 
force to sustain :— 


“ Again, the view that is taken of the correlation of vital and 
physical forces, when it assumes the form that I have mentioned, 
and which amounts to a practical ignoring of the fact of life, is, 
I think, mischievous in therapeutics. That which is the differentia 
of life is, as it seems to me, lying in the organism, and is that 
which makes it capable of transforming physical forces into vital 
acts. But what we are often attempting to do in our treatment 
of disease is to elicit vital action, rather than to conserve vi 
force. Wesee that, by giving such and such drugs, we change— 
and as it seems, for the better—the mere processes of life; we 
may limit or increase muscular movements; we may augment 
the quantity of secretion here, or of excretion there. But, let me 
ask, do we not often see that, when we have effected these 
changes, when we have given diuretics, purgatives, diaphoretics, 
and the like, and have witnessed their appropriate physical results, 
the disease is no better than before, and the patient is worse? 
We have brought vital processes into play, but have used up the 
vital force in doing so. On the other hand, we try to check 
what appear to be excessive and exhausting discharges, or tiring 
and distressing acts; we try and often succeed in diminishing 
the frequency, force, or extent of certain vital functions that 
appear to be, and indeed are, beyond the normal range. But, 
again let me ask, do we not often see, when we have succeeded im 
lulling a cough and diminishing the amount of expectoration, 
that other and far graver troubles supervene; that, when & 
diarrhea or diuresis has been cured, the patient is worse tha 





before; that when a skin eruption has been removed, some nervous 
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its place? Again, by the administration of aleohol, 
bm eimsinslant or tonic, we may often help a man to get 
or of ne some work for which, without such aid, he was totally or 
ug. incompetent; we have evoked an amount of vital action 


partial/y rwise have been impossible. But do we not often 

— esa really done more harm than good; that the 
soe that vas increased,and thatthe necessity for stimulation 
¥ me aggravated, and that what was really needed was food 

— which should have nourished the organism, built up the 
and vy and replaced what was wanted in living force? We have 
ae ae patient to do things he could not otherwise have done, 
pee we have used up his life in doing so.” (pp. 150-51.) 

In other words, as Dr. Reynolds shows, the abandoning 
of the superstition that life is something entirely sepa- 
rate from the various modes in which life is manifested, 
often runs into the equally dangerous assumption that 
jfe is nothing but the various modes in which it is 
manifested, and that if you can force the body to pro- 
dace these manifestations you will have restored its health, 

—a very dangerous fallacy, which has nevertheless produced 

great results on the actual praetice of modern physicians. 

In a very striking passage he shows that, at least to our 

imperfect scrutiny, there is no difference at all to be dis- 

cerned between structures 80 absolutely widely separated 
that the one is the embryo of the pigeon and the other of the 
parrot, though the life that results from these apparently 
identical structures is totally different both in its duration 
and in its kind :— 

«Those simple cells, the germinal vesicles of two eggs—say of 

a pigeon and a parrot—are much more alike than are the very 
lowest forms of life and globules of oil covered with a coating of 
albumen, or suspended in alcohol or water. Neither microscopists 
nor chemists can distinguish between them; and yet, by the 
application to each of them of the same simple force, heat, the one 
develops into a bird, which, if it escape the gun, has yet but a 
short term of life, and a very limited intelligence, while the other 
has a much greater diversity of gifts, and a span of life beyond 
that of two or three generations of men. If these two cells are 
really alike, i.e. if there is no difference between them, then their 
subsequent development is but a series of creative acts, a making 
of something out of nothing. If they are not alike, but are so far 
unlike as of themselves to determine all the divergence of struc- 
ture, function, and durability which exists between the pigeon 
and the parrot, we must admit the presence of a force to which we 
know nothing akin, and the existence of the most marvellous 
differences of property in two objects which we can see through 
and through, and yet be unable to distinguish from one another. 
The long word ‘ differentiation’ affords us not the slightest help 
in this matter, for all that it can mean is, that a difference pre- 
existing, but the nature of which is absolutely unknown, becomes 
recognisable by our senses. There must be, hidden in those 
apparently homogeneous structures, differences of either matter, 
or of force, or of both, as great in itself as all that which is sub- 
sequently displayed in the plumage, the habits, and duration of 
the two birds I have mentioned.” (pp. 145-46.) 
Surely to identify “life” with anything which, at present at 
least, we can discover in the physical or chemieal or even 
physiological or biological manifestations of life, is to identify 
the essence and substance with only a very limited number of 
its properties or accidents. And to get into the habit of 
thinking that there is no substance or essence, nothing but 
properties and accidents, is a most dangerous habit, apart 
from its being almost certainly an untrue kind of thinking, 
for it leads men to fancy that the few properties or accidents 
of life which they can see and measure are, and may be 
treated as, the sum of life, so that the physician who can 
restore, by stimulating the organs, the only signs of life with 
which he is acquainted, need never fear exhausting the very 
sources and roots of life,—a process that is, however, only too 
common. 

In the interesting address delivered in June, 1876, to the 
Students’ Christian Association, Sir Russell Reynolds pointed 
out with great effect the close analogy between scientific and 
religious difficulties and the danger of abandoning an old 
belief which had taken deep root in the mind or heart, only 
because the student had come across some new fact, or 
apparent fact, which seemed to be at firat sight superficially 
inconsistent with it. But Dr. Reynolds seems to us to have 
gone too far when he said that the agreement of large 
bodies of men in any particular religious or moral belief is 
the “ only widely applicable test of either truth or right and 
Wrong ” :— 

“The questions that must arise are, whether a belief that 
needs or leans on such external support is of any value; whether 
its existence is not a mere emotion, which may run into a sort of 
hysteria of the soul ; or whether, from this fact of belief, 


strengthened by association, there is evidence of the existence of 
4 something, which (admitted to be an essential element in what 





we call a religion, a ‘religio,’ a binding together of individuals 
for a common purpose) is a fact the scientific observer should 
recognise, and to which he should ascribe its proper value? For 
myself, I reply to the last query in the affirmative. The scientific 
observer should observe this fact, and give to it a value which 
has not yet been given. One of the greatest teachers of the age, 
in lampooniag universal suffrage, says; {A nation once voted: by 
an overwhelming majority “ Not this man, but Barabbas!”’ and 
then proceeded to show what happened to that nation. And Iam 
prepared to admit that coincidence of feeling or opinion in a mul- 
titude is not always a proof that the feeling or opinion is right. 
But I do say this, that concurrence of opinion is the only widely 
applicable test of either truth, or of right and wrong : and this is 
the principle upon which all the justice of England is adminis- 
tered in its trial by jury, and the principle upon which all the 
Government of this country is maintained.” (p. 179.) 
But we may be quite wise in insisting that the popular con- 
science must support a prohibition or a punishment before we 
allow it to take legal effect, even though that concession is 
not in the least intended to admit that the popular con- 
science is the true test of right and wrong. If that were 
the case it would not be wrong for parents to tyrannise 
over their children till the popular conscience began to 
resent it, nor for speculators to swindle gullible people 
out of their money till the popular conscience cried out 
against them. Surely every man living must know some 
one man’s conscience whose sensitiveness and delicacy he 
would infinitely rather trust than that of any crowd or con- 
stituency in the country in which helives. It is true that the 
eager assent of a people to a moral or religious conviction is 
one test, and a most impressive test, of its truth, but it is not 
for any one person the most applicable test, and not even for a 
whole people the most “ widely applicable test.” During the 
time of Mr. Gladstone’s greatest popularity, we venture to say 
that his personal assent to such a doctrine as the supposed duty 
of letting the Irish have their own Government to themselves, 
—thoroughly mistaken as we thought and think it,—was for 
hundreds of thousands a far more safe and sound and “ widely 
applicable test” of political truth than the acquiescence of 
any popular party in its truth. The popular party believed it 
for the time because Mr. Gladstone believed it, not for any 
other reason whatever. They trusted that one great man’s 
conscience as they did not trust theirown. And though we 
think that in this particular case they were greatly mistaken 
in so doing, we think they adopted a far safer guidance 
than any temporary unanimity of popular opinion would 
have been. 

These are very thoughtfal, very instructive, and often very 
entertaining addresses, and we heartily thank Lady Reynolds 
for giving them to the public. 





M. LEROY-BEAULIEU ON RELIGION IN RUSSIA.* 
TuE Coronation of the Czar in May of last year, as described 
by many spectators, brought home to Englishmen a fresh 
realisation of the peculiarly intimate relation between Church 
and State in Russia. No one could read those accounts, and 
notably the striking article written by Bishop Creighton in 
the Cornhill Magazine, without feeling convinced that the 
great pageant was very far indeed from being merely a 
specially impressive ceremonial function,—that, on the con- 
trary, it was full of profound meaning to the people who 
assembled in such vast numbers to witness any portion of the 
stately ritual, or to be at least within sight of the sacred 
buildings within which it was to be performed. No one 
could read of the demeanour of the people and fail to recog- 
nise that to them, in very truth, coronation meant consecra- 
tion,—the setting apart of the successor to the Autocratic 
throne for the tremendous responsibilities of that position, 
and the bestowal upon him humbly seeking it, after due 
preparation, of the peculiar grace needed for his august 
office. And no one could reflect, however casually, on these 
things without feeling that they illustrated a set of forces 
which are of great power, and which do not exist at 
the present day to at all the same extent in any of 
the countries of Western Europe. How many centuries 
is it, for example, since, if ever, we in England looked 
upon our Monarch as, in truth, the Lord's Anointed? No 
Sovereign, perhaps, in the world’s history has commanded 
more affectionate reverence from subjects of all ranks 
and classes than Queen Victoria. But she has won that 

* The Empire of the Tsars and the Russians. By Anatole Leroy-Beaulieu. 


Translated from the Third French Edition, with Annotations, by Zénaidée A, 
Racozin. Part IIf. The Religion. London: G, P, Patnam’s Sons. 
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deep regard by filling a position of unsurpassed historic 
grandeur with unsurpassed devotion to duty, private and 
public, as her subjects understand it. The Czar of Russia 
starts, in a very real sense, on a vantage ground to which no 
English, nor any other Sovereign in Christendom, can ever 
hope to attain. And it is provided for him by the religious 
faith of the Russian people,—their faith in their Church, and 
in the reigning Ozar as both the eldest son, and on earth the 
chief Governor, of that Church. Such facts as these alone 
would make religion in Russia a subject worthy of carefal 
study by Western Europeans, and M. Leroy-Beaulieu’s 
elaborate work is a very important, and in many ways, we 
should say, a complete, contribution in aid of such study. It 
is evidently the result of prolonged and deep research and 
observation, conducted and reviewed at once with keen dis- 
crimination and a well-balanced judgment, and with that touch 
of imaginative sympathy without which every investigation 
into any set of human conditions remote from our own is 
from the outset doomed to fall short of any approach to full 
success. The translation preserves much of what must be 
the vigour and precision, as well as the lucidity, of the style 
of the original. The main thing to be regretted under that 
head is that the translator appears to have learned English 
in the United States, and at any rate to have been much in 
the society of Americans who were in the habit of using such 
expressions as “argufy” and “resurrect” before foreigners, 
without explaining that a slang dictionary was the only 
literary authority, if any, which could be cited in support of 
them. 


M. Leroy-Beaulieu accepts as in many respects literally 
true the phrase, “ Russian theocracy,” lightly used by the 
revolutionary writer, Stepniak,— 

“For,” says our author, “ theocracy is really the base on which 

autocracy rests. It has been so in other countries also, whether 
Christian or Mussulman. The Church, indeed, is apparently 
subordinate to the civil power, but the latter rests wholly on re- 
ligious faith. One is tempted to draw a parallel in this respect 
between the Russian form of government and that of the Hebrews, 
who, under both their Judges and their Kings, believed them- 
selves to be ruled by God and the Divine law. The parallel fits 
all the better that the Russians also have for centuries been in 
the habit of regarding themselves as the chosen people, God’s 
own people, and have for their Sovereign a feeling much akin 
to that of the Hebrews for their Kings David and Solomon. 
Tsarism—this anachronism in the midst of modern Europe—is in 
reality nothing but a patriarchal theocracy, disguised, through 
the compelling needs of the times and neighbourly [the translator 
plainly means ‘ neighbouring ’] influences, as military and bureau- 
cratical monarchy.” 
It is possible to question the enlightenment, but not the 
genuineness, of that form of the Christian religion which 
exercises so decisive an influence upon a mighty nation’s 
life. The Russian priesthood may be lacking in culture, 
little able to give, or conscious of any duty to attempt 
to give, spiritual teaching evolved out of their own thought 
on spiritual subjects. And their parishioners may share with 
them the view that their chief functions are the celebration 
of the Holy Mysteries and the performance of other rites, 
both those common to all Christendom and those specially in 
vogue in the Russian Church, and that if those functions are 
fulfilled with due solemnity, there is little of a pastoral 
character that matters very much. But it is evident that 
this devotion to rite is no hollow ritualism. The rites are 
cherished and observed by the people because of those rela- 
tionships between God and man which they are profoundly 
believed not only to symbolise, but to nourish and sustain. 
Except in the case of the specially devout indeed, the sacred 
elements at the Mass are as a rule only received once a year ; 
but for that reception preparation is made by fasting and 
prayer; and attendance at the celebration of the Mysteries on 
Sundays and holidays during the rest of the year appears 
to be usual, if not invariable, among the great body of the 
peasantry, who expect that all things will be done with 
becoming dignity and reverence by the officiating clergy, 
and who themselves participate in the services by frequent 
gestures of humble devotion. Nor do they leave their re- 
ligion behind them in church. To a very considerable ex- 
tent, M. Leroy-Beaulieu assures us, the very essence of the 
Christian spirit is to be found among them :— 

“This people,” he affirms in a striking and eloquent passage, 
“ whom some of its own sons are pleased to place outside the pale 
of Christianity, is one of the very few who have treasured and 
kept alive the notion of holiness—so lofty, so unfamiliar and strange 


peasant is almost alone in Europe in seeking for the Pearl of 
price, and looking with veneration on the hands that seem to 
found it. Above all—and that is the very essence of Chr arg 
—he loves the Cross. He wears it not only round his neck ty 
rejoices to wear it in his heart. He has not unlearned the ri, 
of suffering. . . . . . ‘ Suffering is a good thing; may be ue 
is right that he wants to suffer,’ says one of D 

heroes.” Dstoyetays 
And that being so, it is natural that the diffusion of {i 
Scriptures, at least those of the New Testament, which has bee, 
sanctioned, though in a somewhat fitful manner, by author; 
in Russia during the greater part of the present century, 
met with a genuine welcome from the people. The New 
Testament, M. Leroy-Beaulieu assures us, 

“Is probably in greater demand there than in any other part of 
Europe, except the Protestant countries. The Gospels ar ~ 
doubtedly the book dearest to the Russian. It is to be found in 
the working man’s room as well as in the peasant’s cabin, Thos 
who can, read it to others. Every new step gained by Popular 
instruction brings new readers. All that the people have in the 
way of religious and moral training they get there. The influence 
of the book upon the Russian soul is not to be denied; in Spite of 
ignorance and superstitions, the faith of the people deserves thy 
name of ‘evangelical,’ if, to be that, it is enough to be nourish 
upon the very marrow of the Gospels.” 

From what has been said and quoted it will be gathere 
that the general effect of the volume under review is to ex. 
hibit in fresh and strong lights the claims of the Russign 
Church upon the respectful sympathy of Western Christians, 
and, as it appears to us, especially upon that of Anglicans, 
While, on the one hand, she has a great tradition of indepen. 
dence of foreign ecclesiastical jurisdiction, it is none the leg 
true, as M. Leroy-Beaulieu carefully shows, that she hag 
escaped the opposite danger of subservience in matters of 
essential importance to the civil power at home. Peter the 
Great, no doubt, made very important changes in the constitu. 
tion of the Church. In order to secure that the power of the 
Autocrat should never be overshadowed, as in the time of the 
Patriarch Nikon, the Russian Becket, seemed quite possible, 
by that of the chief pastor of the Church, he abolished the 
Patriarchate and established as the ruling authority of the 
Church the “ Most Holy Synod,” a body consisting of prelates 
and priests nominated by the Czar and watched over in its 
deliberations by an Imperial Procurator. It was, doubtless, 
a high-handed act,-but, as M. Leroy-Beaulieu points out— 

« Even in the abuse of power its limits are felt. One can feel 
that even Peter the Great himself is not so much master of the 
Church as of the State. He is not generally given to procrastina- 
tion and over-cautiousness, but in this case he avoids a direct 
attack. Before suppressing the Patriarchate ’’—which, it should 
be remembered, had existed barely a hundred years—“he 
teaches Russia to do without it...... and when he does 
decree the substitution of synodal for patriarchal Church govern- 
ment, so excessive is his caution that he stoops to have the 
Bishops approve it.” 

Further, Peter submitted the statute determining the func. 
tions of the new governing body to the Bishops and Abbots, 
and then solicited for it the recognition of the Eastern 
Patriarchs. It may be said that in all these cases the solici- 
tations of Peter were, for one reason or another, commands 
practically certain to be obeyed. Possibly; but, even s0, 
respect for form must count for a good deal; and when we 
think of the proceedings of Tudor Sovereigns in matters 
ecclesiastical, the power claimed in that sphere by the 
reforming Autocrat of All the Russias in the seventeenth 
century seems, by comparison, moderate and constitutional. 
In regard to dogma and ritual, the Russian Church has been 
practically free from any attempted interference on the part 
of the civil power. It was the Patriarch Nikon who was 
responsible for the introduction of the ritual innovations, 
essentially insignificant as they were, which were the beginning 
of the great Schism. M. Leroy-Beaulien takes an exaggerated 
view of the continuing operation of the Royal supremacy and 
the authority of Parliament over the Church of England. Bat 
it must be admitted that the history of the Public Worship 
Regulation Act, and the proceedings under it, though in the 
long result the freedom of the Church may have been prac- 
tically established, have lent themselves only too readily to 
misinterpretation by foreign observers. 


If the Russian Church deserves our respect, alike for ber 
services to the Russian nation and for her stainless record of 
freedom from secular intervention in things spiritual, she 
merits not less our sympathy in her need for an extended 
movement of reform, or at least revival, directed to the 





to Western crowds, sublime and strange to us. The Russian 


elevation of the standards of culture and spirituality among 
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arochial clergy. The problem presented by the condition 
- caste of extremely ill-paid, married parish priests, presided 
ani . by prelates drawn invariably from monasteries, is one of 
ck, he yess ~f he complexity and difficulty, and cannot possibly 
— in the concluding paragraph of such a notice as 





Value seenitiell 
fae prensa The conditions of the problem are indicated 
with his usual care and clearness by M. Leroy-Beaulieu. The 
E the State clearly ought largely to increase the present appro- 
’ beey priations for the stipends of the clergy, which are totally in- 
ority adequate for their purpose, and are a pitiful compensation 
7, hag for the great territorial possessions of the Church which 
New were secnlarised in the eighteenth century. To some slight 
extent the necessity for action in this direction has been 
tt of recognised. But, also, it is evident that there is a great 
) Un. call upon persons of means, ability, and culture to devote 
“be themselves to the work of the Church among the peasantry. 
i In this connection, readers of M. Leroy-Beaulieu’s book 
the may be reminded of an excellent and pathetic little story 
Neg entitled A Russian Priest, which came out a few years ago 
ne in the “Pseudonym Library.” In it there was sketched the 
he experience of a young student, who after carrying all before 


him at the Seminary, gave up the prospects of lucrative 
red town benefices or comfortable professorships to work among 
his own people. It suggested that, as a perusal of the im- 
portant study we have been reviewing would encourage us 
to believe, the men who were ready to make such sacrifices 
would find, notwithstanding many difficulties and hardships 
and misconstructions, an amount of grateful appreciation 
and co-operation which would afford them an abundant 
reward for whatever they might have given up. The strength 
and influence of the various dissenting bodies, whose views 
and character are clearly described by M. Leroy-Beaulieu in 
the latter part of the present volume, constitute powerful 
he reasons for a kindling of self-devotion among the sons, lay 
he and clerical, of the Russian Charch. 





ne F HUMOROUS VERSE.* 
Tur new “Rejected Addresses” of Mr. Owen Seaman are 
quite worthy to be ranked with the classic volumes of Horace 
and James. It is a disadvantage to have to parody, not Byron, 
Wordsworth, Scott, and Crabbe, but Sir Lewis Morris, Sir 
Edwin Arnold, Messrs. Davidson and Le Gallienne, and 
“FP, §. W.’—who is “F. S. W.” with his “drawing-room 
song”? Still, the thing is done as well as it could be. We 
cannot but enjoy the satire, though we may not see the whole 
force of the application. Here is a remonstrance which it is 
easy to appreciate, though we may be happily ignorant of the 
particular versifiers to’ whom it is addressed :— 
, “The erotic affairs that you fiddle aloud 

Are as vulgar as coin of the mint; 
And you merely distinguish yourself from the crowd 

By the fact that you put ’em in print. 
You're a ’prentice, my boy, in the primitive stage, 

And you itch, like a boy, to confess : 
When you know a bit more of the arts of the age 

You will probably talk a bit less. 


For your dull little vices we don’t care a fig, 
It is this that we deeply deplore ; 

You were cast for a common or usual pig, 
But you play the invincible bore.” 


Perhaps we may ask our readers to guess who is the poet that 
discourses in this style :— 
“ And O the trees ! 
Beneath their shade the hairless coot 
Waddles at ease, 
Hushing the magic of his gurgling beak ; 
Or haply in Tree-worship leans his cheek 
Against their blind 
And hoary rind, 
Observing how the sap 
Comes humming upwards from the tap- 
Root! 
Thrice happy, hairless coot!” 


Who, again, is it that makes his town-bred rustics so discourse 
that a benevolent Macenas has to interfere inthis fashion P— 
“ ArTHuR, The farmer sticks his stuffy goose ! 


Macenas, Come, come, you grow a little loose; 
That’s Michaelmas ; you must remember 
That Michaelmas is in September ! 


° 7 aoe. 


Artuvr. Northward the swallow sweeps his wing. 
Macernas. No, no! the bird arrives in spring! 








* (1.) The Battle of the Bays. By Owen Seaman, London: John Lane.— 
(2) More Echoes from the Oxford Magazine. London: H. Frowde, 








Artuur. Such‘knowledge fits the country clown; 
We've better things to note in town.” 


No one, we imagine, will doubt where he is to look for the 
original of the following :— 
“ ang Salo’ the Dune was wed next moon by the man that paid 
is way 
With a kipperling netted at noon of night and cured ere the 
crack of day; 
For such is the law of the herring fleet that bloats on the 
northern main, 
Tattooed in scars on the chests of the tars with a brand like the: 
brand of Cain.” 


It would be an affront to be omitted when a satirist of the 
calibre of Mr. Owen Seaman is dealing out his compliments, 
and Mr. William Watson will not complain that he is ranked 
as one whom the public may be supposed to know something 
about. Here he compares his rivals in the quest of the 
Laureateship with himself :— 
“What shall we say for your greeting, O good horticultural 
Alfred ! 
Royalty’s darling and pride, crown of the Salisbury Press ? 
Now when the negligent Public, in search of a subject for dinner, 
Asks for the names of your books, Lord! what a boom there 
will be! 
Hearse in Penbryn are the howlings that rise for the hope of 
the Cymri; 
Over her Algernon’s head Putney composes a dirge; 
Edwin anathematises politely in various lingos ; 
Davidson ruminates hard over a Ballad of Hell ; 
Fondly Le Gallienne fancies how pretty the Delphian laurels 
Would have appeared on his own hairy and passionate poll ; 
I, imperturbably careless, untainted of jealousy’s jaundice, 
Simply regret the profane contumely done to the Muse ; 
Done to the Muse in the person of Me, her patron, that never 
Licked Ministerial lips, dusted the boots of the Court! 
Surely I hear through the noisy and nauseous clamour of Carltom 
Sobs of the sensitive Nine heave upon Helicon’s hump!” 


The bards done with, we have some satire, not less admirably 
keen, on other men and things, as on Brother Jonathan, for 
instance, patriotically twisting the lion’s tale, and then when 
he finds American securities falling to the tune of a hundred 
millions, bleating plaintively for peace :— 
~ “Say, Sirs, and shall we sever P 
And mar the fair exchange of fatted steers, 
Chicago pig, and eligible peers ? 
No! never, never! 


Shall gore be made to flow? 
Like kindred Sohrabs shall we knock our Rustums, 
And blast our beautiful McKinley customs ? 
Lord love us! no!” 


Not less admirably does— 
“ Kaiser William, planted on the throne 
By heaven’s grace, but chiefly by our own,” 
deliver himself. 
This little volume is merum sal. 


We welcome another volume of the “ Oxford Echoes.” I$ 
would be a pity that sounds so pleasingly sportive, realising 
so admirably the jocosa imago of Horace, should not “ roll 
from soul to soul” over a wider region than the Ozford 
Magazine, popular as it is, can command. And we welcome 
more especially those old contributors, as, notably, “A. G.,” 
who continue to delight us in the new selection as they 
delighted us in the old. Some critics, we see, have been com- 
plimenting the young wits of the University on their 
brilliancy. We are far from suggesting that the compliment 
is undeserved; but the fact remains that some of the best of 
these jeua d’esprit are the work of veterans. “W.G.,” who 
contributes more than a third of the whole (twenty-three out 
of sixty-three), must not be far off academical middle age; 
“W. W. M.” is both in standing and position a “grave and 
reverend senior ;” “A. G. B.” dates his degree some five or 
six years further back than “ W. W. M.;” and “=” cannot be 
much more than as many years later. 

The fun, of course, is largely, almost wholly, academical ;. 
but, then, many things are academical nowadays which would 
not a little astonish founders and benefactors; the Summer 
Term, for instance, when even the pretence of study is almost 


abandoned, and— 
“ Love in the sacred halls 


Holds carnival at will.” 
“D. G. H.” suggests accordingly that the University should 
adapt itself to circumstances, institute a “School of Flirta- 
tion,” and instruct its examiners to frame the questions in 
this fashion :—= 
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“Tf A be good-looking and 20: 

If B be divine and 18: 

If C be—well—50, with plenty 
Of wit preternaturally keen : 

Can you show by what use of quadratics 
The squaring of C may be done? 

And when by applied mathematics 
Will 18 and 20 be 1?” 


“3” celebrates the praises of the same pleasant season :— 


“ Salve Termine summe Terminorum 
infinitaque Termini voluptas ! 
salvete, hospitium recens, sorores, 
consobrinae, amitaeque,—ceteraeque. 
consobrina placet domi forisque : 
dulces, si modo mutuae sorores : 
placandasque amitas, puer, memento, 
si vis conloquio frui puellae ; ” 


and, again, in this felicitous summary of the crowning delights 


of the day :— ; 
« Ludi, charta, joci, fragor, theatrum, 

Campani latices, vel unda Oporti, 

sen quem mitigat Usquebacchianum 

aut Sodae liquor aut Apollinaris ;— 

dulce est desipere in loco studentis, 

praetextuque laboris otiari.” 
Among the questions of University politics that suggest 
themes to the wits of the Oxford Magazine, is that of “ Inter- 
collegiate Competition.” The phrase, may be, does not 
signify much to the outsider, who probably would say that 
competition is likely to be as useful in the University as else- 
where. But the rivalry, it must be explained, is not of an 
honourable kind. A certain number of clever schoolboys are 
for sale every year, and the colleges, or some of them, bid 
against each other for them, or adopt the less expensive 
method of securing them as long before they leave school as 
can be contrived. This latter method is satirised in “ The 
Infant Scholar,” “respectfully dedicated,” we see, “to 
Trinity College, Cambridge.” It is the tale of a College 
tutor, how— 

“ With a pocketful of dollars 
He went out to purchase scholars.” 


He meets a promising infant in a “ pram,” asks him— 


“Can you say yourA BC, 
Are you good at Rule of Three?” 


and the infant answering “ Most undoubtedly I am,” con- 
cludes the bargain, with a parting counsel— 


“Latin Prose and Latin Verse 
You can study with your nurse.” 


The infant has different views :-— 


«Qh! glorious things are Colleges with money to disburse ! 
I’m a scholar—but I think,’ 
Said the Infant, with a wink, 
‘That I see myself a-doing Latin Prose and Latin Verse.’” 


And so he turns out a hard bargain; for— 


“ He could not pass his Little-Go: he seldom wore a gown: 
Drained the far too festive pewter 
Quite regardless of his tutor . 
Till the College wouldn’t stand it, and they took and sent 
him down.” 


Another sportive bard ridicules the Attic purism which 
would banish Homer as it banishes the New Testament lest 
ae should spoil the scholar’s Greek. It is only too true that 
the bard “threw all his augments into the sea,” and when 
respectfully reminded “that perfect imperfects begin with 
an e oa 
j “Replied with a dignified air, 

‘What the Digamma does any one care?’ ” 

Chis is all to be set right :— 
“ Parents and guardians may surely expect 
Books where the student orthography learns, 
Language grammatical, spelling correct, 
Not the vagaries of Chaucer or Burns,— 


Syntax and idioms adapted to those 
Stated distinctly in Sidgwick’s Greek Prose. 


None of the puzzles that puzzle us now, 
Nothing to hinder disciple or don, 
All of his genitives ending in ov, 
All of his Gat Acyéueva gone— 
Homer conforming to classical rule— 
That is the Homer for College and School!” 


There are plenty of other good things, among them some 
serious verse of more than respectable quality, but we have 
given samples enough. 


—., 
EDWARD GIBBON. 


There was never anything pinchbeck or slipshod in 
literary work of Edward Gibbon, and there is nothino +: 
beck or slipshod in the production of the autobiographies 
private letters of Gibbon which Mr. John Murray hag given tp 
the world. A more scholarly piece of work than thege 
volumes, which include not only Gibbon’s six autobiographi 
as he wrote them, but also the true text of his private 

itis impossible to imagine. Mr. John Murray, who hag acted 
as editor of the autobiographies, has done his work in & most 
thorough way. He never obtrudes his editorship, yet we sep 
that a just and punctual, as well as a sympathetic, hand hay 
been busy on every page. Again, the presentation of the 
book is exceedingly agreeable. Both print and Paper are 
excellent, and the indexes are what indexes should 
profuse in entries and well reasoned. Take it altogether 
these three volumes are worthy of the best traditions of the 
great publishing house which has produced them. Ewan 
Gibbon wrote six sketches for his autobiography ana 
then died. His friend, Lord Sheffield, did not give them gj 
or any one of them to the world. Instead, and with an ingenuity 
which, in spite of its perversity, cannot but be admired 
he concocted out of the six a patchwork narrative, which hag 
since always passed as Gibbon’s antobiograpby. In reality 
it was nothing of the kind, and should have been called not 
“ Gibbon’s Autobiography” but “Selections from the Ant. 
biographical Remains of Edward Gibbon.” Since, however, 
the original papers were preserved, no great harm was done, 
and thanks to the present Lord Sheffield’s good sense and clear 
judgment we now have before us exactly what Gibbon wrote, 
If Lord Sheffield had taken a narrow or pedantic view of his 
grandfather’s will, he might have thought it necessary to 
continue to conceal the historian’s papers. Fortunately, 
he argued that great literary treasures can, least of all 
property, be held in perpetual mortmain, and he therefore 
determined upon giving to the public Gibbon’s remaining 
papers. Owing to Mr. Murray’s careful editorship, the reader 
finds no difficulty in determining what portions of the auto 
biography are for the first time thrown open to his eye, 
All the newly published matter is surrounded with bold black 
brackets, and thus there is no doubt as to what is the extent 
of our new domain. One of the most curious of Lord 
Sheffield’s omissions occurs in the first of the autobiographical 
sketches. In it Gibbon describes his infant years. There is 
something not a little amusing in the attempt of the historian 
and the philosopher to use the style and language of The 
Decline and Fall for a theme usually abandoned to the poet 
or the monthly nurse :— 

“Of a new born infant it cannot be predicated ‘he thinks, 
therefore he is;’ it can only be affirmed ‘he suffers, therefore 
he feels” But in this imperfect state of existence I was still 
unconscious of myself and of the universe, my eyes were open 
without the power of vision, and, according to Mr. de Buffon, the 
rational soul, that secret and incomprehensible energy, did not 
manifest its presence till after the fortieth day. During the first 
year I was below the greatest part of the brute creation, and 
must inevitably have perished, had I been abandoned to my own 
care. Three years at least had elapsed before I acquired our 
peculiar privileges, the facility of erect motion, and the intelli- 
gent use of articulate and discriminating sounds. Slow is the 
growth of the body : that of the mind is still slower: at the age 
of seven years I had not attained to one half of the strength 
and proportions of manhood; and could the mental powers be 
measured with [the] same accuracy, their deficiency would be 
found far more considerable. The exercise of the understand- 
ing combines the past with the present; but the youthful fibres 
are so tender, the cells are so minute, that the first impressions 
are obliterated by new images; and I strive without much success 
to recollect the persons and objects which might appear at the 
time most forcibly to affect me. The local scenery of my educa- 
tion is, however, before my eyes: wy father’s contest for 
Southampton when I must have been between three and four 
years old, and my childish revenge in shouting, after being whipt, 
the names of his opponents, is the first event that I seem to 
remember ; but even that belief may be illusive, and I may only 
repeat the hearsay of a riper season. In the entire period of ten 
or twelve years from our birth, our pains and pleasures, our 
actions and designs, are remotely connected with our present 
mode of existence; and, according to a just computation, we 
should begin to reckon our life from the age of puberty.” 

Asa rule, the first Lord Sheffield, when compiling his life of 
Gibbon only left out long passages. There are, however, & 
certain number of sentences and even phrases which he did 


*(1.) The Autobiographies of Edward Gibbon. Edited by John Murray. London: 














Joun Murray.—(2.) The Letters of Edward Gibbon. With an Introduction by 
the Earl of Sheffield, Edited by Roland E. Prothero. London: John Murray. 
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ear. For example, when describing his 
- ~~ “ube tells us with his usual pomp, “ The 
andy of Assyria and Egypt were my top and cricket 
* ow es «delicious morsel”—the phrase is Gibbon’s 
pow pat used in reference to a share in the New River 
piv was for some reason omitted. It immediately 
Ooapeny mous sentence which describes how Gibbon 


precedes te vd “with a stock of erudition that might 
arrived ialed a doctor and.a degree of ignorance of which 
we ae would have been ashamed.” Closely following 
gene comes another omitted passage. It most charac- 


teristically contrasts the pleasures of boyhood and manhood 


in favour of the latter :— 
“ ld ask the warmest and most active Hero of the 
Can ueber he can seriously compare his childish with his 
we ‘enjoyment 5 whether he does not feel, as the most precious 
my a his existence, the vigorous maturity of sensual and 
ee me owers which Nature has reserved for the age of puberty. 
oo coe | happiness arising only from the want of foresight and 
ss es shall never provoke my envy; such degenerate taste 
Te’ ald tend to sink us in the scale of beings from a man to a child, 
a and an oyster, till we had reached the confines of brute 
a which cannot suffer because it cannot feel.] The poet may 
zail describe the short hours of recreation; but he forgets the 
fails tedious labours of the school, which is approached each 
caer with anxious and reluctant steps. [Degrees of misery 
are proportioned to the mind rather than to the object! parva 
secoi cantonal animos; and few men, in the tryals of life, have 
erienced a more painful sensation than the poor schoolboy 
with an imperfect task, who trembles on the eve of the black 
Monday. A school is the cavern of fear and sorrow; the mobility 
of the captive youths is chained to a book and a desk; an 
inflexible master commands their attention, which every moment 
is impatient to escape; they labour like the soldiers of Persia 
under the scourge, and their education is nearly finished before 
they can apprehend the sense or utility of the harsh lessons 
which they are forced to repeat. Such blind and absolute 
dependence may be necessary, but can never be delightful : 
Freedom is the first wish of our heart; freedom is the first 
blessing of our nature ; and unless we bind ourselves with the 
voluntary chains of interest or passion, we advance in freedom as 
we advance in years. |” 
It will be noted in this extract that the only passage which 
Lord Sheffield retained was that not between the brackets. 
Weshould fill the Spectator were we to extract all the striking 
omissions from the autobiography, or all the passages which 
are more amply treated in the unpublished than in the pub- 
lished work. We must, however, find room for the amplifica- 
tion of the famous passage which shows Gibbon’s pride in 
literature. It will be remembered how he implores the 
Spensers to consider the Faery Queen as the most precious 
jewel in their coronet, and how he declares that the romance 
of Tom Jones will outlast “the palace of the Escurial and 
: P 
the Imperial Eagle of the house of Austria,” though the 
successors Of Charles V. may disdain their humble brethren 
in England,—the allusion is, of course, to the fact that 
Fielding since he belonged to the Denbigh family, was a 
Hapsburg. In an unpublished piece of the autobiography 
occurs the following passage :— 


exp 


“I would rather descend from Cicero than from Marius, from 
Chaucer than from one of the first Companions of the Garter. 
The family of Confucius is, in my opinion, the noblest upon Earth. 
Seventy authentic Generations have elapsed from that Philosopher 
to the present Chief of his posterity, who reckons one hundred 
and thirty-five degrees from the Emperor Hoang-ti, the father, 
as it is believed, of an illustrious line which has now flourished in 
China four thousand four hundred and twenty-five years. I 
have exposed my private feelings, as I shall always do, without 
scruple or reserve—— Let every reader, whether noble or 
plebeian, examine his own conscience on the same subject.” 


We have left so little space to speak of the letters, that we 
can only say that they are full of delightful and of new 
matter, The greater number of the letters have never before 
been printed, and these are among the most interesting. 
It is, indeed, not too much to say that from them we 
obtain a vastly increased knowledge of Gibbon. They 
and the full text of the autobiography show us the man 
behind the style with wonderfal distinctness. On the 
whole the picture is neither wholly pleasant nor yet wholly 
disagreeable. Gibbon was in some ways so “clammy ” souled 
4 creature that one revolts from him. On the other hand, he 
Was one of the best of friends. Again, his sense of independ- 
ence and his splendid loyalty to the calling of literature must 
always endear him to men of letters. He was not posing 
when he said that he would infinitely prefer to be descended 
froma great writer than froma King or a General. But we have 
00 opportunity now to sketch Gibbon’s character, even in out- 





line. Instead, we will set up a sign-post to one of the best 
appreciations of Gibbon ever written. Let readers who want 
a key to Gibbon turn to Mr. Walter Bagehot’s brilliant essay. 
There they will find a true picture of the man and of his 
mind,—a picture which is not rendered less true, but rather 
supported and enforced, by the new matter in the volumes 
before us. 





A NEW SCIENCE OF ECONOMICS.* 


Any one who is wearied by the monotonous sameness that. 
pervades economic literature will be refreshed by a perusal 
of Mr. Dunning MacLeod’s very perfervid work, which he 
characteristically misnames a “ History of Economics,” though 
not more than one-tenth of it makes any pretence at being 
historical. Mr. MacLeod’s virtues are very considerable, and 
they have also the advantage of rarity; he is evidently widely 
read, deeply learned, and exceedingly diligent; he presents 
his views clearly, though it must be admitted that he is in- 
clined to misstate those of the adversary whom he is at any 
given moment pummelling, and best of all, he does not care. 
a rap for authority. On the contrary, with all the intense 
destructive energy that boils in his Celtic blood, he rejoices 
all the more in tarring and feathering a fallacy because it 
has been pronounced by Mill or Ricardo or Adam 
Smith, or some other economic pundit for whose opinions 
weak-kneed humanity has a sort of hereditary respect. 
We cannot too heartily express our appreciation of the 
value of this spirit in dealing with economic literature. 
On no subject is general ignorance more widespread; most 
people’s economic knowledge is confined to a conviction that 
three or four men, whom they have heard of as such, were 
great economists, and that anything that they said or wrote 
is above the sphere of every-day argument. And the con- 
sequences of this state of things are very serious. For 
instance, most of the Socialistic fallacies now so rife in 
fashionable circles are based on the doctrine that labour is 
the sole source of valae. No theory could be more absurd, 
for we might employ the labour of thousands in turning out 
useless articles that nobody wanted and their value would be 
nil. And yet any plain man who sees in the light of his own 
common-sense that such an assertion is moonshine, is abashed 
into silence when he is told by a Fabian controversialist that 
the fathers of economic science gave it currency, and has 
not the pluck to reply that the said fathers occasionally made 
mistakes like everybody else. To raise fallible human writings. 
into inspired oracles of which no word must be questioned is 
a most dangerous departure, and the advent of an enterprising 
iconoclast like Mr. MacLeod is most welcome as long as he 
confines his criticism within the bounds of good taste. Here, 
however, he most unfortunately fails. The health of his 
trumpeter, or perhaps we should say his piper, evidently 
interferes with the performance of this functionary’s duty, 
and consequently Mr. MacLeod blows up his chanter on the 
subject of his own virtues with an excess of Celtic bombast 
that is occasionally almost nauseous. Listen to the following 
skirl :— 

“T have now laid bare the foundations of Economic Science. 

Like Botta and Layard at Nineveh; Schliemann at Troy, Argos, 
and Mycene; Petrie and many other explorers in Egypt—I have 
swept away the rubbish and folly which has accumulated over the 
doctrines of the ancients for centuries, and laid bare the solid and 
impregnable foundations upon which the majestic structure of 
Economic Science is to be erected.” 
And yet there is something so simple and child-like in Mr. 
MacLeod’s self-satisfaction that it is impossible to be 
seriously irritated by it. His list of economists is as 
follows:—The French Physiocrats, Adam Smith, Ricardo, 
Whately, Say, Mill, Bastiat, and—‘The Author;” and he 
gives us, in all seriousness, an account of his own life and the 
factors which turned his attention to economics. He tells us 
that he joined the Board of a joint-stock bank, and was 
intrusted with the charge of a dispute between it and the 
Board of Trade. He “drew the case,” it was submitted to 
the then Law Officers of the Crown, and they at once gave 
their decision in his favour. He continues thus :— 

“It was this case which was the origin of the modern Science 
of Economics. As the points raised by the ease were perfectly 
novel, I thought that there might perhaps some light on them to 


be found [sic] in the current books on Economics, and I then 
began, for the first time, to study Adam Smith, Ricardo, and 
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Mill. I had not the slightest idea what the Science of Economics 
was. I expected to find treatises on a Science somewhat of the 
nature of those on Physical Science, to which I was accustomed. 
Being perfectly familiar in practice with all the subjects which 
these works treated about, I can hardly express the disappoint- 
ment I felt at reading them...... They were merely a chaos 
of confusion and contradictions. They were utterly unable to 
give any true scientific definitions, or if they did sometimes 
hit upon a good definition they were unable to adhere to it. They 
never made any attempt to give any exposition of the actual facts 
of business, as treatises on science are bound to do. They were 
in flat contradiction to themselves and to each other on every 
single point. In fact, they were in no sense a science, but the 
butchery of a science. I saw that the greatest opportunity that 
had come to any man since the days of Galileo had come to me, 
and I then determined to devote myself to the construction of a 
real Science of Economics on the model of the already established 
‘physical sciences.” 
Criticism is dumbfounded by amazement and amusement 
before the spectacle of such naive self-glorification, and hardly 
‘dares to hint that the grammar of this passage is sometimes 
faulty. The stupendous thought that if our Galileo had not 
joined the Board of that bank the economic sun would still have 
‘been revolving round the monetary world makes one turn the 
subsequent pages with awestruck eagerness, wondering the 
while what new planet will next swim into our ken. But it 
must be confessed that the result is disappointing. If Mr. 
MacLeod has really created a new science of economics, he 
chas guarded the secret of his treasure so well that we are only 
tantalised by the perusal of his six hundred and ninety close- 
printed pages. There is a good deal of sturdy sense in many 
-of his criticisms of the older economists, and the widespread 
net of his learning and research has fished up many suggestive 
and pleasing illustrations which give his work a general 
interest far above that of most economic treatises; but 
there is not a trace of an attempt to construct a new 
‘science, and his book is a muddled medley of ill-assorted, 
half-digested material thrown together anyhow, dumped 
‘into the printing-press, and labelled “A History.” He 
begins with a very interesting chapter “On the Method of 
Investigation Proper to Economics,” and follows it up with 
an equally instructive discourse “On the Nature of a Physical 
Science; and on the Formation of General Concepts and 
Axioms.” Having read these two chapters with much pleasure, 
‘but with a suspicion that they were out of place ina “ History 
of Economics,” we are astonished to find that the third 
chapter is entitled, ‘‘ History of Economics.” It covers one 
hundred and thirty pages, so that if the title on the cover of 
the book means anything, all the other five hundred and sixty 
are irrelevant. And it is, in fact, the most ill-constructed 
farrago that we have ever seen bound up intoa book. Any 
sub-editor of a daily paper, without the slightest knowledge 
of economics, could have blue-pencilled it down to one-fifth 
of its bulk without omitting any relevant matter. A long 
passage on the true function of credit is repeated almost 
word for word with only a page between. It seems incredible, 
but unbelievers may open at p. 347 and read from “ The true 
function of credit is now apparent” and the following sen- 
tences; and on p. 349 he will find exactly the same remarks, 
almost verbatim, beginning, “The true function of credit is 
mow clear.” And such instances are scattered up and down 
the book in plenty. The last four hundred pages are devoted 
to a discussion of “the fundamental concepts and axioms of 
economics.” We struggled for many pages to discover some 
principle on which these interesting but disjointed remarks 
had been thrown together, but it was not until the appearance 
of “dock warrant” between “distribution” and “draft” opened 
our eyes, that we discovered! that Mr. MacLeod, unable to 
arrange his economic message in any logical sequence, had 
fallen back on the simple, but hopelessly confusing, expedient 
of alphabetical order. He is so obviously well qualified to write 
a really good and instructive “ History of Economics ” that we 
are justified in feeling not only disappointment but irritation 
when we find that he has thrown at us a huge volume bearing 
that title, but actually more a dictionary than anything else. 
The proofs apparently never were read, or we should have 
been spared such sentences as, “ Thus for several years his life 
passed away in deep study and peaceful meditation, and 
filled some departmental offices,” though we should perhaps 
also have lost the following delightful “ bull,”—“It was in 
writing the biography of Bastiat that I first came across his 
mame.” As it stands the book is a tantalising mixture of 
interesting information, sound, though often too vehement, 
criticism, and utterly irrelevant repetitions of remarks which 


have no place whatever in the work. Mr. MacT,q3 
views on credit occupy a great deal of space, but they ha 
yet been accepted with sufficient unanimity to justine’ ‘ 
mention in a “ History of Economics.” If he could fe 
suaded to make a fresh start, cut out about thr. Det. 
his book, and fill in some obvious blanks, he might yet 9 
the world a standard work on a subject that greatly gm 
illumination. nei 





THE MAGAZINES. 
THE essence of Lord Charles Beresford’s paper on “J; 
Questions for the Council of Defence,” which has the place of 
honour in the Nineteenth Century for February, is conta; 
in the following most important sentence :—« Thorough 
training and splendid courage are necessary to act coall 
under the appalling and unforeseen circumstances whic 
must occur in a modern war of steam shipping, These can 
only be obtained by perfect drill and discipline, ang it i 
absolute folly to think you can bundle on board a lot of Jon, 
shoremen, or even first class seamen from the mercantily 
marine, and that they could at once perform the duties which 
must fall upon a man-of-warsman in action. The merchay, 
seaman is no longer three parts a man-of-warsman, and g 
man cannot be trained to work and fight a modern bree}, 
loading quick-firing gun within the same time as when guns 
were chiefly 32-pounders or similar smooth bores, worked by 
manual power without machinery.” It is, we fear, too try 
that the Admiralty still rely on a sudden increase of the Roy! 
Navy from the mercantile marine, and that this increase yj] 
not include men of sufficient training. At the same time} 
must not be forgotten that the means even of this country 
have limits, and that if the demand on the people is oyg. 
strained we shall have a reaction which will leave us partially 
undefended. We have steadily supported a great increase tp 
the Navy, but we are not convinced that it is possible for 
Great Britain to be mistress of the seas in all seas at one an 
the same time. Lord Charles Beresford does, however, 
great public service in repeating on all occasions that menar 
as important as ships.——There is little new in Dr. Montag 
Lubbock’s article on the Plague, except that it has never 
appeared in the New World—certainly not for want of dirty 
cities there—and that while the flesh-eating animals suffer 
from it the graminivorous beasts appear entirely to escape, 
That statement, if correct, is a very curious one indeed, for 
graminivorous men such as high-class Hindoos certainly & 
not escape.——Mr. E. N. Buxton sends a really remarkable 
account of “Timber Creeping in the Carpathians,” a nar 
tive of six or seven days’ deer-stalking in a great deer-forest 
on an eastern spur of those mountains near what maybe 
considered the junction place of Russia, Poland, and 
Hungary. We do not enjoy hunting-stories, and hardly 
understand why the pleasure of deer-stalking is so greatly 
increased if the beast carries mighty antlers; but no one who 
cares for literature can be blind to the skill with which in 
this case the difficulties of the chase are painted. Imagines 
woodyard with great trees growing in it, each with its under 
growth, and you get some notion of a Carpathian forest, which 
is so full of fallen timber that every march is a sort of 
obstacle-race, and even the deer do not like it, and make 
where they can for the few and narrow tracks. No pony 
could move from one beat to the other, and all the tracks are 
slippery. There is almost total silence in the forest, the 
birds being few, large animals other than stags quite absent, 
and even the stags very few, seven or eight of the larga 
beasts being a good bag for a season. Mr. Buxton, how 
ever, shot three, and is evidently proud of himself, not wu 
reasonably his readers will say when they have fully realised 
the difference between a deer-forest in Scotland and one ia 
the Carpathians, where, by the way, Mr. Buxton incidentally 
tells us no middle class exists. There are the nobles and 
there are the peasants, the latter servilely deferential until, a8 
Mr. Buxton does not tell us, they see a fair opportunity, a 
in 1867, of springing at the nobles’ throats.——Mr. Herbert 
Paul’s account of the latest contributions to the biography of 
Gibbon is avery fair, though over-condensed, biography of the 
historian, marked, of course, by the peculiarity which dis- 
tinguishes every sketch of him that we have ever seen. The 
essayist, while doing the fullest justice to the Decline and Fall, 
cannot conceal a certain personal contempt for the greatest of 
English prose litterateurs, Fully recognising a certain—wi? 
shall we call it?—smugness and selfishness in Gibbons 
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we nevertheless always wonder whether if, instead of 
being a fat man, he had been a chivalrous-looking one, or if 

rot seemed in any way the superb artist he really was, he 
he uid still have been despised. His fate with the fair has been, 
vtech his fate with his biographers, and it is a singular one. To 
te him his true place among mankind it seems necessary to 
know nothing about him except his work.— Mr. Courthope’s 
defence of poetry as the fitting vehicie of poetic thought is a 
fine piece of subtle criticism, but once or twice he is, we 
think, guilty of overvaluing metre as a life-giving element in 

oetry. He says, for instance :—“ Poetry lies in the invention 
of the right metrical form—be it epic, dramatic, lyric, or 
gatiric—for the expression of some idea universally interesting 
to the imagination. When the form of metrical expression 
seems natural—natural, that is, to the genius of the poet and 
the inherent nature of the subject—then the subject-matter 
will have been rightly conceived.” That is true enough, but 
does it quite cover the whole ground?—would it not, for 
example, exclude the Psalms in the authorised English 
translation? That translation is not metrical—was in- 
tended in form to be strictly prosaic—yet if that version 
is not poetry, there is no poetry in literature. The whole 
paper, however, is a fine one, and we cannot but admire the 
judgment which has selected the following lines from the 
Tempest as an illustration of thought which could not be 
expressed in prose without indefinite loss :— 


nature, 


“ And, like the baseless fabric of this vision, 
The cloud-cap’t towers, the gorgeous palaces, 
The solemn temples, the great globe itself, 
Yea, all which it inhabit, shall dissolve ; 
And, like this insubstantial pageant faded, 
Leave not a rack behind. We are such stuff 
As dreams are made of, and our little life 
Is rounded with a sleep.” 
We see nothing in this month’s Blackwood calling for special 
notice except the marvellous pathos of a short story, “ Rab 
Vinch’s Wife,” almost spoiled for most readers by the unusual 
dialect, and a paper on Southern California, which has the usual 
quite separate quality of Blackwood’s descriptive papers. A 
magazine is, of course, a living entity like a newspaper, but it is 
really a subject of thought why papers of a certain kind of merit 
should as it were drift by instinct to particular magazines. 
If we had read this one, say, extracted in a Californian news- 
paper without acknowledgment, we should be as certain that 
it originally appeared in Blackwood as that a verse of Shelley’s 
had not been composed by any other poet. There is nothing 
special in the paper except flavour, but then how in the world 
does a flavour get into a magazine which must in its long life 
have had many editors and at least a hundred contributors 
of this peculiar kind of material ? 


Mr. Henry Norman in the first article in the Contemporary 
Review is, we fear, wasting much energy and accumulated 
knowledge. He shows almost to a demonstration that Russia 
has by her recent agreements with China and her successful 
attempts to push on the Trans-Siberian Railway placed her- 
self in such a position that she will acquire Manchouria and 
the Liau-tung Peninsula, and practically dominate the 
counsels of Pekin. Thcre is no answer possible to his argu- 
ments and the evidence of his facts; but, then, is any answer 
required? As we understand the matter, the British Govern- 
ment entirely agrees with him so far, but seeing no means 
of resistance without a wasteful expenditure of strength, 
abstains from remonstrance, and accepts the probability that 
Russia will acquire another great province, and will seat 
herself on the Northern Pacific in a great port capable 
of fortification and free from ice. The question is what 
harm we are to sustain from that decision, already ratified 
by popular consent, and already, as Mr. Norman admits, 
irreversible. Mr. Norman says we shall lose our trade and 
possibly that of all North China, but we should like to know 
more clearly why. Why, that is, should Chinese and Tartars 
under Russian influence be worse customers than Chinese and 
Tartars under the influence of the Chinese Emperor? He 
thinks the Russians will keep us out, but we are sceptical as 
to that. Russia wants revenue from indirect taxation, like 
all other States, and the way to get that is to foster trade by 
letting in the goods which form the substantial basis 
of trade without reference to nationality. The French, 
who are quite as jealous and as Protectionist as the Chinese, 
wished to keep the trade of Indo-China to themselves, 
but nevertheless we have got it, as we shall get that of Port 








Arthur or Newchang, if either grows to be the Odessa of the 
Far East. Mr. Norman says we can protect ourselves by 
using our right of preventing China from increasing her 
import-duties; but there is something mean in that expedient. 
As long as the duties are the same for all alike, why should 
we fear, or whence does our moral right to limit Chinese 
independence in the matter arise? Mr. Norman writes well 
and knows much, and everybody interested in the subject 
should read his paper, but we have a distrust of all diplomatic 
methods of improving or creating trade. Insist that we 
shall be taxed like other people, and then send better 
articles as cheap as other people, and we shall absorb the 
trade. Mr. Norman says there is a conflict coming in the 
Far East, and to meet it Japan is arming with all her might, 
while we are doing nothing. Why should we do anything ? 
Indeed, what can we do except fight Russia as allies of Japan, 
in order to secure a trade which at all events may come to us 
without fighting. Surely we have enough on our hands with- 
out a war like that.——The remaining articles of this number 
are with one exception decidedly dull, though one or two of 
them are instructive, particularly Mr. W. H. Dickinson’s on 
“The Water Supply of London.” We confess that among 
the water schemes he treats of we should prefer the Water 
Companies as they are, with stricter management and an 
obligation to bring upand distribute more water. The universal 
Water Trust would, we admit, be worse than control by the 
County Council; but why should we adopt either, unless, 
indeed, the Council, in consideration of water profits, will 
reduce our heavy taxation. We see as yet no evidence that 
the Council proposes to do anything of the kind, or that it 
cares if rates rise to 10s.in the pound.——Canon MacColl’s 
article on “The Musulmans of India and the Sultan” is full 
of knowledge, but it may be all summed up in the single 
sentence that in 1855 we fought for the Sultan, and in 
1857 the Mussulmans of India tried to throw off our 
yoke. They felt no gratitude for our aid to the “ Khalif,” 
and would feel no indignation because we tried to compel 
him to govern better. Those among them who say they 
would, have probably relations with Turkey.——The excep- 
tion we have mentioned is the paper by Mr. Norman 
Hapgood, whose name has hitherto been unknown to us, but 
who clearly will do good work. He shows in his study of 
Lord Rosebery as humourist, a power which is very rare,—a 
power of criticising humour so as to make it reveal the 
mental powers and weaknesses of its author. The paper, 
which is much too short, does not lend itself to extract; but 
we have not read a better bit of half-literary, half-political 
criticism for a long time. It is most kindly in tone, but Lord 
Rosebery has rarely endured a more damaging attack. 


A writer who does not give his name reviews in the Fort- 
nightly Review the conduct of the Unionist Government, and 
declares that the handwriting which presages its defeat is 
already visible on the wall. It will not come just yet because 
the Rosebery party among Liberals will not tolerate Sir 
William Harcourt as Premier, but it is coming fast. Lord 
Salisbury’s diplomacy has failed because he will not give up 
Cyprus or evacuate Egypt; Mr. Gerald Balfour has estranged 
the whole of Ireland from the Government; the Evangelicals 
in the Church think themselves betrayed by Lord Salisbury; 
nobody will have Mr. Chamberlain’s plan for old-age 
pensions; and, though the Education Bill will pass, it will 
alienate every section of Church feeling. Time will show 
whether the essayist is a true Cassandra or only a carping old 
woman; but meanwhile his diatribe does not strike us as 
especially nutritive. What in particular does he mean by 
implying that everybody adulates Mr. Balfour, who is harder 
hit in Parliament and out of it than almost any politician 
within our recollection.——Mr. Louis Garvin on “ Coventry 
Patmore,” Professor Sully on Mrs. Meynell’s view of children, 
and Mr. Lilly on “The Mission of Tennyson” are all 
criticisms of ability which will be read with interest, but 
which afford little scope for any notice beyond a recom- 
mendation to read them. Mr. Grant Allen in a paper on 
“Spencer and Darwin” exalts Mr. Spencer as a philosopher 
of the widest range, and depreciates Mr. Darwin, whose 
chief work was “to help the lame dog of Lamarckian 
evolutionism over the organic stile.” That may or may not be 
true, but the truth depends, in part at least, on the authority 
of the speaker, and we have as yet seen no evidence 
that the great biologists consider Mr. Grant Allen to be 
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possessed of such authority. He knows something of 
science, perhaps much, and uses what he knows in his 
decidedly clever, though disagreeable, novels with much skill 
and audacity; but when he weighs men like Darwin and 
Spencer in the balance he steps perhaps a little beyond the 
place which the scientific world has as yet assigned him.—— 
Mr. Wells on “ Morals and Civilisation” does not instruct us 
much. His notion is that morals vary with civilisation, which 
is very like saying that the laws of harmony vary with it. 
What varies is not morality, but the general appreciation of 
particular moral laws. A certain delightful vagueness in Mr. 
Wells finds a remarkable expression in the following epigram- 
matic sentence:—“ But the mere fact of the irresponsible 
useless millionaire wandering wastefully at large, points 
clearly to a defect in our existing structure of moral concep- 
tions.” Does Mr. Wells think it needful to modern morals to 
shut all millionaires up in lunatic asylums, or would he exempt 
from that harsh fate any millionaires who were miserly P Mr. 
Wells believes that the people who write and preach and teach 
need only the discipline of a moral ideal to make the world 
very much wiser as well as better. So say we; but then we 
also say that we have, and have had for more than eighteen 
hundred years, that moral ideal before us, and that Mr. Wells, 
even if he locks up millionaires, will not better it much— 
There is a very pleasant sketch of Maria Holroyd, Lord 
Sheffield’s daughter and Gibbon’s friend, which is not a 
review of her letters, but really brings her before the 
reader; but the remainder of the fifteen papers present little 
to attract. The half-crown magazines, in fact, are now too 
numerous for writers quite worthy of their pages, and their 
conductors are compelied to publish much padding, which, 
though seldom poor, is as seldom very interesting. They 
want a new breed of writers, and for the moment the age is 
not prolific in essayists. 

The most valuable article in the National Review is one by 
the Right Hon. O’Conor Don, who was Chairman of the 
Financial Relations Committee, and who defends their Report 
with much force, and at the same time with moderation. We 
cannot criticise his paper without writing an article, but can 
cordially recommend its perusal to all who desire to under- 
stand that side of the discussion. The answer to it is, of 
course, that Ireland is part of the United Kingdom, and not 
the separate entity which in the Report it is assumed to be. 
——Dr. Shadwell’s paper on bicycling is really a statement 
that many persons, girls especially, suffer from nervous 
disease in consequence of their use of the wheel, and that the 
mere fact that the rider is not tired is no guarantee that the 
exercise is good for him. It causes to many persons, in fact, 
too continuous an anxiety. That is probably true; but does not 
Dr. Shadwell in his well-intentioned and useful warning a 
little underrate the effect of habit ? A great many things cause 
nervous strain for a little while, which ceases when facing 
the danger has become habitual. The disease he speaks of is 
very like shyness, and in many instances, at least, wears off. 
— Mr. Foreman’s paper on the Philippines would be more 
persuasive if he were not quite so absolute, and gave usa 
clearer idea of the fighting strength of the insurgents. He 
gives their number at forty thousand, of whom five thousand 
only are armed with rifles, but makes no estimate of their 
courage or military capacity. He believes their instigators 
to be Chinese half-breeds, not Japanese, and confirms, what 
we have repeatedly pointed out, that it is the priests who are 
the great objects of the insurgents’ fury,—a very curious fact 
by no means yet explained. Mr. Foreman thinks the revolt 
will be put down, and attributes much of it to education, 
which he says has a bad effect on natives. He admits, 
however, much misgovernment. 








CURRENT LITERATURE. 


It was perhaps inevitable that politics, in its many shapes, 
should occupy a much more prominent place than literature in 
the new number of the Edinburgh Review. No fewer than three of 
the articles in it are distinctly political,—*“ Financial Relations of 
Great Britain and Ireland,” “Ulster before the Union,” and 
“ Newspapers, Statesmen, and the Public,” the last being based on 
Mr. Cooper’s “ Editor’s Retrospect.” The figures given in the 
first are of such importance, and the reasoning it contains is so 
clear, that it has attracted a great deal of public attention. It is 
quite unnecessary, therefore, to deal with it at length, or to do 





a 
other than recall the conclusions at which the writer arrives that 
“the financial grievance of Ireland is imaginary ; her poverty j 
real. It is by encouraging Irishmen of different parties to; : 
hands in combating that poverty, and by assisting them in such 
efforts, that through the gradual approximation of the materia} 
condition of Ireland, and of the rate of her progress to those of her 
sister-countries, we may hope at length to arrive at a time when 
all this difficult, confused, and irritating controversy about the 
financial relations of different parts of the same United Kingdon 
will cease to interest and to divide.” “ Ulster before the Union” 
which is to some extent based upon Mr. Barry O’Brien’s edition of 
Wolfe Tone’s autobiography and Mr. Robert Young’s “ Historica} 
Notes of Old Belfast,” is, of course, historical in character, but jt, 
author, who writes temperately, cannot help being to a slight 
extent a partisan, seeing that he is convinced of “the soundngg; 
and justice of the principles on which Ulster Unionism rest,» 
although he is “far from expressing sympathy with their every 
development.” The new number of the Edinburgh Review con. 
tains several articles of the character of belated reviewing, gy) 
as those on Lord Roberts, William Morris, and “Sir Georg 
Tressady.” They are careful, but none of them contains any 
more profound conclusion than this :—“‘ Sir George Tressady’ jag 
great book :and though it is rash to predict, we do not think that 
Mrs. Ward’s heroine will soon fade from the minds of men.” (0 
the other contents of a solid, but rather dull, number, a scholarly 
paper on Lucan’s “ Pharsalia” and a delightful one on “ Rooks 
and their Ways” may be singled out for special commendation, 


There is only one absolutely political article in the new number 
of the Quarterly Review, the contents of which are distinctly mom 
varied than those of its rival. It is entitled ‘The Politica 
Transformation of Scotland.” Its writer traces the growth of 
conservative sentiment—rather than of Conservatism in the 
ordinary party sense—north of the Tweed, proves by ample quota 
tions from speeches and articles that Scottish Liberalism is rent 
by dissensions, advises Lord Rosebery, much as did Mr. Edward 
Dicey some time ago in the Fortnightly Review, to join the ranks 
of Unionism, and concludes, “ The political war of the future wil] 
be between the forces of social order and that Socialism which isnow 
rapidly advancing in Scotland tothe conquest of an effete Liberalism, 
In that war therewill be no predominant partner, because in British 
constitutional politics there are no Cheviots.’’ Not quite so 
strongly political, though equally anti-Scecialistic, is ‘“ Educa- 
tional Fads,” the writer of which urges the Government to 
“rectify injustice done to a certain class of schools,” but not 
to “enlarge that task by rashly meddling with the foundations 
of the edifice”? A very readable article, based on Sir 
Mountstuart Grant Duffs Diary, is ‘“Cosmopolitans in the 
House of Commons,” which recalls memories of Robert Urquhart 
and other scarcely less distinguished though less known puliti- 
cians who interested themselves more in foreign than in domestic 
politics. There are two admirable literary papers in this number 
of the Quarterly Review,—“< Edward Gibbon” and “ Fathers ot 
Literary Impressionism in England,” the latter dealing with 
Donne, Sterne, and Keats. Delightfully written also is “ Epicurus 
and his Sayivgs,” which would be worth studying if only for 
this sentence: ‘ Much that Epicurus says is noble, yet we feel at 
times glad to break away from him, just as we feel glad to escape 
from some low-roofed room where we cannot breathe freely, and 
have to stoop as we walk.” 

The new number of the Church Quarterly Review is far too 
“churchy.” Was it quite necessary to deal in one and the same 
number with the Papal Encyclical on Unity and the Papal 
Bull on Anglican Orders, Lord Selborne’s Memorials, and the 
Life and Letters of Archbishop Magee? The first of these 
articles is the most important, and concludes: “ We are sure that 
the duty of English Churchmen at the present time is to be true 
to their own inheritance, to restore among themselves the fullness 
and balance and strength of Catholic truth and practice, and to 
see that their moral life corresponds to the Sacramental grace 
they believe they possess.” “St. Catharine of Siena” is a highly 
sympathetic paper, and is a welcome relief to the others. There 
is more of useful information than of practical suggestion ip 
“ Juvenile Crime and Efforts to Diminish the Amount.” 

It is not the object of the editors of the English Historical 
Review to make it popular. But it would probably be appreciated 
even by students of history were its contents a little less solid 
than they usually are, and than they are even in the January 
number. Thus Mr. James Gairdner’s series of papers entitled 
“New Lights on the Divorce of Henry VIII.” and Mr. J. B 
Tanner’s on “ The Administration of the Navy from the Restora- 
tion to the Revolution” are interesting, but suggestive of “ too 
too solid flesh.” Mr. J. H. Clapham’s “A Royalist Spy during 
the Reign of Terror” is valuable, but it is rather too detailed, 
and it leads to no very important result even from the historical 











point of view. Mr. R. Garnett’s short “Story of Gycia”—that 
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ho is the centre of a tragedy by Sir Lewis Morris—is, 

h merely a note, the most valuable of the contents of this 
althoug because there is a little, though ever so little, of romance 
Lar age editors of the English Historical Review should beware 

t Dryasdust gets too much consideration in their admirable 
e yaluable periodical, if not command over it. 

The contents of the Dublin Review for J: anuary are very varied. 
The first and most important paper in it, Cardinal Vaughan’s on 
«he Triangular Battle for Education,” has already become 
public property, and need not be discussed. The most popular is 

the Rev. T. E. Bridgett, and has the fascinating and peculiar 
b «Can Christians Consistently Smile?” Itis a careful and 
serious paper based on a generally forgotten dictum of George Eliot. 
Mr. Bridgett sums up,—“ Merriment and compunction were never 
nome nor have gloom and wretchedness ever been considered 
pa Catholic Church the legitimate consequences of a lively 
faith.” Among the less polemical papers in this number of the 
Dublin Review is one by Mr. A. F. Spender on Ibsen’s “ Little 
Eyolf.” That play is severely handled because it is lacking in 
the reticence which is essential to what is westhetically good. 

Truth to tell, the new number of the Economic Review is almost 
the poorest that has yet appeared. The majority of the articles, 
from the Rev. and Hon. E. Lyttelton’s on “The Ethics of 
Gambling,” to Mr. E. F. B. Fell’s on “Moral Limitations of 
State Interference,” partake too much of the character of sermons. 
There is some rhetorical force in an article on “The Drapery 
Trade,” by “A Manager,” but as regards “practicality,” all that 
it comes to is a suggestion that some rich philanthropist should 
start a drapery store in which “the attempt to attain the 
Christian ideal should be made.” 

The new number of the International Journal of Ethics is a very 
good one. Perhaps the most interesting article in it is by a 
Japanese scholar on the “Ethical and Political Problems of New 
Japan.” It proves among other things that Christian theism 
is fighting a gallant battle in New Japan against Buddhism. 
Some of the writer’s phrases are not very graceful, such as “the 
pantheistic stomach of the giant East.” Among the other 
interesting articles in this number are “Morality and the 
Belief in the Supernatural,” by Professor Devas, of the Royal 
University of Ireland, and “The Responsibilities of the Lawyer,” 
by Mr. Joseph Warner, of Boston, Massachusetts. 

We have received the Royal Blue-Book and Fashionable Directory 
(Kelly and Co.) This is the seventy-fifth year of the Foyal Blue- 
Book’s existence, and the sixth of its appearance under the 
management of the present publishers, whose experience in the 
arrangement of this kind of book is, of course, unrivalled. The 
volume contains, with other matters, a diplomatic and Parlia- 
mentary guide, a convenient directory to the Royal Courts of 
Justice, and the usual street and alphabetical directory. 


Macazines AnD SERIAL PusiicatTions.—We have received the 
‘following for February:—The Century, Scribner’s Magazine, St. 
Nicholas, the New Review, Macmillan’s Magazine, India, Review of 
Reviews, Blackwood’s Magazine, the Cornhill Magazine, Harper’s 
Magazine, the Woman at Home, the Antiquary, the Quiver, the Girl’s 
Own Paper, the Metaphysical Magazine, the Expositor, the Boy’s 
Own Paper, Knowledge, English Illustrated Magazine, Good Words, 
the Humanitarian, the Sunday at Home, the United Service Maga- 
wine, Temple Bar, the Gentleman’s Magazine, London Society, the 
Windsor Magazine, the Expository Times, Belgravia, Chambers’s 
Journal, To-Morrow, the Sunday Magazine, the Forum, Travel, 
Chapman’s Magazine, the Argosy, the Leisure Hour, the Print 
Gallery, the Parents’ Review, the Bookman, Cookery Annual, the 
Strand Musical Magazine, the History of Mankind, the Pall 
Mall Magazine, the Author, the Strand Magazine, the Osborne, 
the Ladies’ Kennel Journal, Cassier’s Magazine, the Architectural 
Review, the Magazine of Art, Sunday Hours, Cassell’s Magazine, 
the Lady’s Realm, England's History, the Photogram, the Progressive 
Review, the North American Review, the Englishwoman, the 
Navy and Army Illustrated, the Way of the Cross, Cosmopolis, 
Country Life Illustrated, the American Book Buyer, the Encore 
Annual, the Studio, American Journal of Mathematics, the Sydney 
Mail Commercial Number, the Badminton Magazine, the Month, 
the New Century Review, the Hpynotic Magazine, Nature Notes, 
the Mission World, the Commonwealth, Friend’s Quarterly Examiner, 
and the American Historical Review. 


“LIBERTY ” “LIBERTY” 
ART FABRICS| ART FABRICS for Decorative Furnishing, 


me igins Jusi i ing Colourings. 
Sidaiitis In Original and Exclusive Designs, and Charming Colouring 


Gycia 


in it. 














F TsPESTRIES SERGES CRETONNES | VELVETEENS 
urnishing. | six Brocapes | CueniitEs|CHintzes | Annas CLOTHS 
Beautiful & Inexpensive. | VELVETS PiusHes |Musiins | GOSSAMERS, 








Parrerys Post-rree, Inspection Invited. Patterns Post-free. 


LIBERTY & CO., Ltd. Regent Street, London, W. 





os ‘sh. 


CRYSTAL GLASS AND CHINA SERVICES. 
ELECTRIC INSTALLATIONS AND FITTINGS. 


100 OXFORD STREET, W. 





When these are required the advice of a very 
skilful optician should be taken, as, unless the 
spectacles used in the first instance are exact! 
suited to the eyes, mischief is soon done whi 
cannot afterwards be remedied. 

BROWNING’S SYSTEM 

OF SUITING THE SIGHT 
IS ALWAYS SUCCESSFUL, 
MR. JOHN BROWNING, 
OPHTHALMIC OPTiIcIaN, 
President of The British Optical Association, 
&c.; Author of “Our Eyes” (now in its 17th 
Edition, price 1s.), may be consu!ted personal 
free of charge, at 63 STRAND, Lonpon, W.0, 


FIRST 


SPECTACLES 








Wm. & Geo. LAW. 
COFFEE—SUGAR—TEA. 


104 NEW OXFORD STREET, W.C. 
OLD EMBROIDERIES AND 





DEBEN HAM BROCADES. 
XVIth and XVIIth CENTURY 
AND CARPETS. 
1¢ | OLD ENGLISH AND FRENCH 
FREEBODY’S FURNITURE. 


ORIENTAL PORCELAIN. 


WIGMORE STREET, LONDON, W. 


LIFE OF F1C.E 
LONDON. Established 1810. 


GALLERIES. 











S UN 


SPECIAL SCHEME OF 


Maximum Life Assurance 
AT 
Minimum Cost. 


For Prospectus and full particulars, apply to the SECRETARY, 
63 Threadneedle Street, London E.C. 





INVENTIONS EXHIBITION, GOLD MEDAL AWARDED 


DENT’S WATCHES AND CLOCKS. 
All Watches and Clocks of E. DENT and 00.’S Manufac- 
ture now bear the annexed Trade-Mark, 
DENT. a ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE sent free on appli 
? cation 
we EB, DENT and CO., 
61 Strand, or 4 Royal Exchange, Cornhill, London. 





ST. RAPHAEL A BLOOD-MAKING WINE.—Best known 


TANNIN and largely prescribed in all cases of 

*:, debility, scrofula, anwmia, phthisis, con- 

ST. RAPHAEL valescence. — BLOOD-MAKING WINE. 

WINE Most valuable for growing girls, children, 

ladies nursing, old people, and brain exhaus- 

ST, RAPHAEL tio. A NATURAL TONIC, not to be 

TANNIN confounded with sc dae so — 

advertised for nervous diseases, or soothing 

ss in cases of insomnia, hunger, &c. Of an 

Si. RAP HAEL EXQUISITE TASTE, invaluable as a tonic, 
WINE efficacious, and pleasant. 





E. GALLAIS, Sole Agent, 90 Piccadilly, London, W. 








MARRIAGE. 
RNIMAN—BENNETT.—On January 30th, at St. George's Church, Hanover 
‘oa Square, by the Rev. W. Anderson, Frederick John Horniman, M.P. for 
Penryn and Falmonth, of Brighton, Croydon, and Forest Hill, to Minnie 
Louisa Bennett, of Chariton, Ken” 
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PUBLICATIONS OF THE WEEK. 


——— 


Atteridge (A. H.), Towards Khartoum, 8vo (Innes) 16/6 
Barrett (F.), A Missing Witness, Cr 8VO ..,..sscsseeeesereeees(Chatto & Windus) 3/6 
Bates (L.), Kindergarten Guide, cr 8V0.........sssecsscssseseverscesserees (Longmans) 6/0 
Bjornson (B.), Magnhild and Dust, cr 8vo (Hei ) 3/0 
Brown (J. E. A.), The Four First Things, and other Essays, cr 8vo...(Stock) 5/ 
Brown (J. W.), Life and Legend of Michael Scot, 8v0 ..........00-0000 (Douglas) 10/6 
Burroughs (J.), Whitman: a Study, cr 8vo ... (Constable) 6/0 
Carmichael (F. F.), The Responsibilities of God, cr 8VO ............(Simpkin) 3/0 
Clarke (G. 8.), and Another, The Navy and the Nation, 8vo .........(Murray) 14/0 
Cornet (J.), A Manual of Russian and English Conversation ...(Hirschfeld) 4/6 
Cottam (S. E.), A Lantern for Lent, cr 8vo (Skeffington) 3/6 
Daubeney (G.), Comfort and Counsel for the Sick, 12mo .........(Skeffington) 2/6 
Davies (T.), Discipline and Service, cr 8v0 .......... seseesesceeseeeescosees( Partridge) 2/0 
Duff (M. E. G.), Notes from a Diary, 1851-72, 2 vols. cr 8vo . ..(Murray) 18/0 
Ferrar (W. M.), Artabanzanus, the Demon of the Great Lake, cr 8vo(Stock) 6/0 
Fyne (N.), The Land of the Living Dead, cr 8v0........+ seccccenseeeeeeeeeee(Drane) 3/6 
Gregor (N. T.), History of Armenia, cr 8V0 .......s:s00eeseerseeeeee (J. Heywood) 3/0 
Gwynn, Apocalypse of St. John in a Syriac Version, with Notes (Longmans) 30/0 
Halford (F. M.), Dry Fly Entomology, édition de luxe, 2 vols. 4to ...(Vinton)105/0 
Harris (S.), God the Creator, 2 vols. 8vo ... ... sssovcesvesvcsneoscaoss( lis OS Ae Clark) 16/0 
Home (F.), Against Odds (Kit-Kat Library), cr 8vo .....: ceccsoosee(Jarrold) 2/6 
Hope (A.), Phroso: @ Romance, Cr 8V0........000000 (Methuen) 9/0 
Huia’s Homeland (The), and other Verses, by Roslyn, cr 8V0 ............(Stock) 5/0 
Jokai (M.), The Green Book, cr 8vo ...... (Jarrold) 6/0 
Lepelletier (E.), ‘‘ Madame Sans Géne, cr 8V0.......0+04......(Chatto & Windus) 3/6 


























Markby (W.), The Indian Evidence Act, with Notes, 8vo ......... (H. Frowde) 3/6 
Marlowe (C.), The Strange Adventures of Miss Brown, cr8vo(R.Buchanan) 3/6 
Mortimer (J.), Industrial Lancashire, 8V0............:0+ neccaanactienien .(Simpkin) 3/0 


Parker (J.), Supplementary Vo'ume to Thermo-Dynamics, cr 8vo ...(S. Low) 6/0 
Pocock (R.), The Blackguard (New Vagabond Library), cr Svo...... (Beeman) 1/6 






Politics in 1896, edited by F. Whelen, cr 8vo........... susipavtiarsesetl (G. Richards) 3/0 
Postgate (J. P.), Silva Maniliana, 8vo ........ (Camb. Univ. Press) 3/0 
Russell (R. H.), The Edge of the Orient, cr Svo. EPS SEE (K. Paul) 8/6 
Tayler (A. J. W.), Modern Cycles, cr 8v0 .......04.200 ssenentuepesaenases (Lockwood) 10/6 
Tipper (H.), England’s Attainment of Commercial Supremacy, cr 8vo (Stock) 5/0 
Tehern (G.), The Old Ecstasies, cr 80 .............scsesscccesccesoreesee’ eve (Bellairs) 3/6 
Warfield (J.), The Right of Systematic Theology, cr 8vo ...... (T. & T. Clark) 2/0 
Webb (A. B.), The Unveiling of the Eternal Word, cr 8vo ...... (Skeffington) 3/6 
Whiting (L.), The World Beautiful), 12mo ..........0:...006 bsiaxsonvaes (Gay & Bird) 3,6 
Whitley (W. T.), The Witness of History to Baptist Principles, roy 
MOOI \wcvcsseascnsecrcsarponcunes ss ous eenots mcnieahasneshsbnie vnoseel (Alexander & Shepheard) 2,0 











Cheques, and (Post-Ofice Orders 369 Strand) payable to “John 
Baker.” 





To ensure insertion, Advertisements should reach the Publishing 
Office not later than the first post on Friday. 





Applications for Copies of the SPECTATOR, and Communications 
upon matters of business, should Nov be addressed to the Epiror, but 
to the PusuisHER, 1 Wellington Street, Strand, W.C. 





The SPECTATOR is on Sale regularly at Mussrs. DaMRELL 
anp UpHam’s, 283 Washington Street, Boston, Mass., U.S.A.; THE 
INTERNATIONAL News Company, 83 and 85 Duane Street, New 
York, U.S.A.; Messrs. Brenrano’s, Union Square, New York City, 
U.8.A.; Tue Susscription News Co., 47 Dey Street, New York, 
and 77 Clark Street, Chicago, U.S.A.; GatigNant’s Liprary, 
224 Rue de Rivoli, Paris; and Tur Harouip A. Witson Company, 
Lrp., 35 King Street West, Toronto, Canada, where single Copies can 
be obtained, and Subscriptions are received. 





Scale of Charges for Advertisements, 


OvuTSsIDE Paces, TWELVE GUINEAS, 











£10 10 0] Narrow Column .................. £310 0 
- ee Half-Column a ee 
212 6| Quarter-Column................0 017 6 
CoMPANIES. 
Ontside Page..........00 eossnc Mek 16 0) Fansite Page cccssscsssessteccevssic £12 12 0 


Five lines (50 words) and under in broad column (half-width), 5s.; and 1s. a 
line for every additional line (containing on an average twelve words), 
Narrow column, one-third width of page, 7s. an inch, 

Broad column, half-width of page, 10s. an inch, 

Across two narrow columns, two-thirds width of page, 14s, an inch, 
Broad column following ‘‘ Publications of the Week,” 13s. an inch. 
Displayed Advertisements according to space, 

Terms: net. 





Cerms of Subscription, 
Halj- 


Including postage to any part of the United Yearly. Yearly. Quarterly. 
MIE cacescdeskcessabsensastsasactonssassssansxcbevere ats ©... Oise 072 
Including postage to any of the Australasian 


Colonies, America, France, Germany, India, 
hina, &€......... Paecetka eectauscucebeeats eabiacrees tite 20 6 nc O15 8 ce 07 8 








MSs HOSTE, of Lady Margaret Hall, Oxford, Classical 
: Honours, 1890, experienced Lecturer and Coach in Classics, Logic, English 
Literature, Elementary Mathematics, PREPARES PUPILS for University and 
other Exams. Testimonials (from A. Sidgwick, Esq., and others), List of 
References and Succeggful Pupi's, on epplicationLADIZS' UNIV, CLUB, 


——$$___ 


HE REV. G. M. HUTTON, Rector of Thormanby 
Easingwold, York, late Open Classical Exhibitioner, Universit anby, 
Oxford (1882-1886), WISHES to RECEIVE TWO or THREE PUPILS oem 
epecial care, House well situated. Olimate bracing, £100 per annum Needing 
ence kindly permitted to Sir Walter Phillimore, Bart., 86 Eaton Place, we 





Se ea 
EWNHAM COLLE@G, 


An EXAMINATION in CLASSICS, OPEN to CANDIDATES for ENTRA 
and to STUDENTS in their First Year of Residence, will be Hatch 
NEWNHAM COLLEGE on TUESDAY, March 2nd, and two followi 
A Scholarship of £50 a year will be offered for competition, tenable fon dan, 
years if awarded to a Student who has not yet come into residence, and f ee 
years if awarded to a resident Student of Newnham College, Should 
Candidate show sufficient merit to obtain the £50 Scholarship, a Scholarship 
£35 for one year may be granted on the recommendation of the Exami Det 
the Scholarship may be withheld. Scholars, and other Candidates recommer} wf 
by the Examiners, will ba admitted without any further qualifyin examinat; 
Candidates for this Examination must send their names before ebruary ] 
to Mrs. SIDGWICK, Newnham College. Sth, 

An ENTRANCE EXAMINATION will be HELD at the COLLEGE 
TUESDAY, March 2nd, and two following days ; consisting of three parts — 

(1.) Mathematics—Arithmetic, Euclid, and A!gebra, , 
(2.) Classics—Latin, Greek. 
(3.) Modern Languages—French, German, Italian. 

Candidates are required to pass in Part 1., and in one at least of Parts ands 
Candidates for this Kntrance Examination must send their names, and Pay the 
fee of two guineas, before February 15th, to Mrs. SIDGWIOK, 











gegen MEDICAL EDUCATION.—A LEQ. 

TURER at the Edinburgh School of Medicine takes a few RESID’ 
PUPILS. Home comforts, Se ee with careful and thorough Preparation for 
the Examinations, are afforded. References exchanged.—Apply, Dr. DAWSOX 
TURNER, 37 George Square, Edinburgh. 





IXHOLME, DORKING.—BOYS are PREPARED fo, 

the PUBLIO SCHOOLS and ROYAL NAVY. Inclusive fees, 80 or 1p 
guineas a year according to age. Boys under six years of age are taught in the 
Kinder-Garten Department by a fully trained Teacher. Fees, 60 guineas a year, 
—Principal, Miss BRAHAM (Cambridge Higher Local Certificate in Honours), * 








TONEYGATE SCHOOL, LEICESTER.—PREPARA. 
“TORY SCHOOL for BOYS between the ages of six and fourteen, Many 
Scholarships recently gained at the Public Schools. The Resident Masters are 
Sainkir Honours of Oxford or Cambridge.—Particulars from the Misses 
AN ° 








AUSANNE, CHAMP FLEURI. — EDUCATIONAL 
ESTABLISHMENT for ELDER GIRLS. Exceptional opportunities for 
French, German, Music, Singing, and Painting. Preparation for Universi 
Exams. Grounds of five acres, with tennis-court.—Principals, Miss WILLS, for. 
merly Head-Mistress of the Norwich High-School, and Madame de WORMS, 





ISHOPSTONE MANOR, SUSSEX. — Rev. J. BF 
RICHARDS, M.A. (Balliol), first-class Classical Moderations and Finat 
School, with seventeen years’ successful experience, REOEIVES a few PUPILS 
above fifteen to prepare for University and other higher Examinations, or for 
general education. Individual care. Seaside; very healthy. Post town, Lewes, 








OYAL INDIAN ENGINEERING COLLEGE, 
COOPERS HILL, STAINES.—The Course of Study is arranged to fit an 
Engineer for Employment in Europe, India, and the Colonies. About FORTY 
STUDENTS will be admitted in September, 1897. The Secretary of State will offer 
them for Competition Twelve Appointments as Assistant Engineers in the Public 
Works Department, and Three Appointments as Assistant Superintendents in the 
Telegraph Department.—For particulars apply to SEORETARY at the College, 





ELSTED SCHOOL.—FIVE SCHOLARSHIPS will 
be AWARDED in JUNE. Candidates must be between twelve and 

tifteen on July Ist, 1897. One Scholarship reserved for Boys under thi 

Kxamination in London and at Felsted begins June 15th, 

For further information apply Rev. HEAD-MASTER, Felsted. 





LIFTON COLLEGE.—CLASSICAL, MATHE- 
MATICAL, and NATURAL SCIENCE SCHOLARSHIPS. Ten or more 

open to competition in MAY next, value from £25 to £100 a year.—Particulara 

oe onan from HEAD-MASTER or SECRETARY, the College, Olifton,. 
ristol, 





HE ALDEBURGH SCHOOL For _ aiIRis, 

ALDEBURGH, SUFFOLK.— Head-Mistre:s, Miss M. I. GARDINER, 
Natural Sciences Tripos, formerly Assistant-Mi-tress St. Leonard’s School, St. 
Andrews. References: Mrs. Garrett Anderson, M.D., The Rev. and Hon 
A. T. Lyttelton, Mrs. H. Sidgwick, Arthur Sidgwick, Esq. 





ASTBOURNE.—HOME EDUCATION in the MEADS 

for EIGHT GIRLS, Recommended by Lady Dalrymple Elphinstone, 
Lady Stirling, and by several of H.M. Judges.—Address, Mrs, BOXILL 
ROBERTSON, Avonmore, Eastbourne. 





WITZERLAND.—Highly Recommended H O ME- 

SCHOOL for a limited number of GIRLS; exceptional advantages for 
Study of Languages and Arts ; visiting Professors. Special attention to health. 
Beautiful situation.x—Miss HEISS, Bienne, Berne, 





ECHNICAL LESSONS in LITERATURE.—Visiting 
or by Correspondence. MSS. Revised; Lessons in Study of Browning, Tenny- 

a Dante, &c. Terms moderate. Good references.—C, COLE, Mayland, Sutton, 
urrey. 





WHERE TO LIVE, 
HE LADIES’ RESIDENTIAL CHAMBERS, LTD. 
York Street Chambers, Bryanston Square, W.-A FEW SETS of UN- 
FURNISHED ROOMS VACANT. Rents from £3 a month. General Dining 
Room.—Apply to the MANAGER, 





UB-EDITOR.—WANTED, a Thoroughly Experienced 

CHIEF SUB-EDITOR for a Leading Provincial Morning Paper (Liberal). 
Give full particulars of experience, and state age and salary required.—Addrees, 
“SUB-EDITOR,” care of C. Mitchell and Co.. 12 and 13 Red Lion Court, Fleet 





47 Maddox Street, W, 





Strcet, London, 
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February 5, 1597. J THE 
eel 
LTURAL COLLEGE, 
oYAL AGRI CULTUI 


, rter, 1845. Practical and Scientific Instruction in 
Established b pare Sion Estate Management, &c., for Land-Owners, 

Agricaltur® *gurveyor®, intending Colonists, &. 

Land-Agents, Sur '7*Grace the DUKE of RICHMOND and GORDON, K.G. 


PRESIDENT— 
coe Chairs an) MGol, TW, Uhester Master, 
ie (Chairman ol, T. W. 
Right Hon. the en tet ’ | M. HN. Story-Maskelyne, Hisq., F.R.S. 
- bt Hon. ! ‘vel F. Kingscote, K.C.B., Right Hon. Lord Viscount Cobham, 
bir BF Sotheron-Estcourt, Esq., Sir John E. Dorington, Bart., M.P., 
George "L. Goddard, Esa., Right Hon. Lord Moreton, 
Ambrose 4 tus of College, Farm and Dairy, Scholarships, Diplomas, &c., 


For ei PRINCIPAL. 


apply to thet ESSION BEGAN TUESDAY, February 2nd, 1997. 





a 
, GORSE CLIFF, BOSCOMBE 
oURNEMOUTH BOYS from 6to 14. Resident Masters, Governess. 


OHINE. 4 
utb, overlooks sea, Sheltered playground, private field for 
Btands hich, fe, 100 guineas. —Mrs. JAM&S MACDUNELL, 





AYFIELD, OLD SOUTHGATE, MIDDLESEX. 
Miss BOYER-BROWN’S HOME SCHOOL for the Daughters of Gentlemen. 





Terms about 100 guineas to 150 guineas. 





ae 

OSsSALL SCHOOL.—FOURTEEN ENTRANCE 
SOHOLARSHIPS, value from £60 downwards, will be AWARDED by 
INATION beginning MARCH 30th, 1897. Boys examined at Oxford and 


EXATTN pply, BURSAR, Rossall, Fleetwood. 


Bossall 


IRKENHEAD SCHOOL.—A HEAD-MASTER will be 
REQUIRED at EASTER. He must be a Member of the Church of 
England and @ Graduate in Honours of Oxford or Cambridge University. Salary, 
£300 a year with Capitation Fees and Residence, with Boarding-House attached, 
for 40 Boys. The School Buildings stand in a most healthy position on Oxton Hill, 
—Applications must be received before February 10th by the Secretary, W. H. 
MILLS, 49 Hamilton Square, Birkenhead, from whom further information may 


be obtained. 


ANOR HOUSE SCHOOL, CLAPHAM SW. 
Head-Master: F. C. MAXWELL, M.A., LL.D., 
St. John’s College, Oambridge. 
Acomfortable home in a very healthy locality; thorough grounding in 
lassics and Mathematics. 











REPARATORY SCHOOL, CULGAITH VICARAGE, 
near CARLISLE.—Rev. J. TALBOT EDWARDS, M.A. (Class. Trip. Camb.) 

iate Senior Classical Master at St. Colamba’s Coll., PREPARES BOYS for the 
NAVY and PUBLIC SCHOOLS. Great experience and success with young Boys. 
Large modern house, tennis-court, playing fields, &c, Careful attention to athletics. 








ADLEY COLLEGE.—SCHOLARSHIPS, 1897.—Two 
of £80, one of £50, one of £40. Examination begins July 14th.—For 
information apply to the Rev. the WARDEN, Radley College, Abingdon, 





RADFIELD COLLEGE, BERKS.—SPECIAL NAVY 

OLASS for BOYS intended for the Royal Navy. Several ENTRANCE 

EXHIBITIONS, value 20 guineas per annum, are offered specially for this class. 
—Apply to The WARDEN. 





ING’S SCHOOL, CANTERBURY. 

SCHOLARSHIPS.—Thirteen Entrance & Foundation Scholarships (£55— 
£10) next July. Twelve awarded in December. ARMY CLASS, free; 13th place 
mto Woolwich, direct, last Examination. Separate Preparatory Department. 
Head-Master—Rev. A. J.GALPIN, M.A. (late House-Master at Marlborough), 





LDENHAM SCHOOL, ELSTREE. — SCHOLAR- 
SHIPS. FOUR JUNIOR PLATT SCHOLARSHIPS and THREE 
HOUSE SCHOLARSHIPS, open to Boys under fifteen, will be competed for on 
MAY 4th.—For information, apply to the Rev. J. KENNEDY, M.A., Head- 





PPINGHAM SCHOOL.—An EXAMINATION will 

TAKE PLACE at UPPINGHAM on MARCH 30th and 31st, and APRIL 

Ist, 1897, for SIX OPEN SCHOLARSHIPS, Two of £70 per annum, Two of £50 

per annum, Two of £30 per annum, each tenable at the School. Candidates 
entertained free of charge if application be made by March 13th, 1897. 





HARITABLE AND SOCIAL WORK. 


EIGHT LECTURES, suitable for District Visitors, Almoners, and others, 
will be GIVEN at the PORTMAN ROOMS, BAKER STREET, as follows :— 

Miss SOPHIA LONSDALE, Guardian of the Poor in the Union of Lichfield, 
on Toe HisToRY OF THE ENGLISH PooR-Law: its Principles, Co-operation with 
Charity, Indoor and Outdoor Relief, &. 

FRIDAYS, 11.30a.m., February 5th, 12th, 19th, 26th. 

Miss K. V. BANNATYNE, University Medallist, Glasgow University, on Ta 
Caner or WoMEN AND CHILDREN UmpER THE Poor Law: the Different Classes 
that aPrly for Relief, the Assistance of Widows with Children and Aged Women, 
the Workhouse and the Infirmary, the Education of Children Under the Poor 


Law, &c. 
FRIDAYS 11.30 a.m., March 5th, 12th, 19th, 26th. 
The FIRST LEOTURE is FREE. It will be preceded by a short Introductory 
Address by Rev. B. H. ALFORD, of St. Luke’s Vicarage, Nutford Place, on 
Tux SERVICE OF THE Poor: Past aND PRESENT IDEALS, 
For further particulars Apply to the HON. SEORETARY, Joint Lectures 
mmittee, 44 Nelson Square, Southwark. 





DVICE as to CHOICE of SCHOOLS.—The 
SCHOLASTIC ASSOCIATION (a body of Oxford and Cambridge 
Graduates) gives advice and assistance without chargeto Parents and Guardians 
in the selection of Schools (for Boys or Girls).and Tutors for all Examinations at 
Home or Abroad.—A Statement of Requirements should be sent to the Manager, 
RB. J, BEEVOR, M.A., 8 Lancaster Place, Strand, London, W.C. 








O INVALIDS.—A List of Medicaf Men in all parts, 
willing to REOEIVE RESIDENT-PATIENTS, giving full particulars and 
forms, sent gratis, The list includes Private Asylums, &. hools also re- 
commended.—Address, Mr. G. B. STOCKER, 8 Lancaster Place, Strand, W.0. 








THE 


HUGUENOT VICTORIA MEMORIAL FUND. 


Inaugurated by the Governors of the French Protestant Hospital and the 
Council of the Huguenot Society of London for granting peaosions or allowances 
to poor and aged French Protestants and English descendants of French Pro- 
testants. Full details have been published in the Times of January 23rd and 
other papers, and will be repeated. They may also be obtained from the 
Honorary Secretaries. 


FIRST LIST OF SUBSCRIPTIONS, 
About £3,000 still required, 





W. M. Beaufort, Esq... ... £10 00) G.L. Hazard, Esq. ... «. £2 20 
T. F. Blackwell, Esq., J.P. ... 5 50] R. Hovenden, Esq., F.S.A. ... 10100 
W. J. Braikenridge, tsq,J.P. 5 0 0| S. W. Kershaw, Ksq., F.S.A.... 2 20 
Mrs. Browne... sie ats 10) Mrs. Landon .., Sei «ee oom 
A. Giraud Browning, Esq., Lady Layard ... vay «. 10100 
F.Bilis. «0s oa “a -- 10 00) MissJ.H. Layard... we €:66 
Mrs, Bruce “a eee = 2 20/ E.H.Lefroy,Esq. .. .. 5 00 
Mrs. 8. A. Bye ... oan «- 1 © 0} Victor Maslin, Esq. ... we §€ @E 
E. Clapton, Esq., M.D. -« 5 50] Mrs. Maslin aad par ow §& O6 
J.J. Colman, Ksq., J.P, «. _5 00) H. Merceron, Esq. on « 10 00 
G. Courtauld, Esq., J.P. «» 10 00| W. Minet, Esq., F.S.A. - 10 00 
F, W. Crors, K-g. PP + 1 10) W. J.C. Moens, Esq., F.S.A. 5 00 
Col. J. Davis, A.D.O. ... - 5 50) O. Norris, Esq. ... aoa wo § 50 
J. W. de Grave, Esq. ... 5 00; Miss Nouaille ... ona « Sas 
Rev. L. Dégremont... +. 2 00] W. Page, Esq. ... ae oe 2 00 
Countess de Morella ... ++» 10100} Hervey Pechell, Esq. ... as +61 O6 
R. W. Dibdin, Esq... «. 10 00! Miss F. Pechell ... ive w 38 30 
R. W. Dixon, Esq. ae ee 1 10] Cuthbert E. Peek, Esq.,J.P. 50 00 
Major-Gen. Sir EK, F, Du Cane, Sir Henry W. Peek, Bart. ... 100 00 
-0.B, ... sas ae o- 5S 00] P.M. Pittar, Esq. ... ow we eo 
F. A. Du Croz, Esq. -. 5 00] MissL.W. Portal .. .. 5 50 
E. B. Faber, Esq. = «» 10 00] Miss Ransom __... ae wo 2 EG 
Major F.G. Faber... : 1 10) J. L. Roget, Esq. “ad «. 10 00 
R. 8. Faber, Esq. om -« 10 00) Raymond L. Roumien, Esq... 2 20 
G. B. Fitagerald, Esq., F.S.A. 3 30} Reginald St. A. Roumieu, Esq. 5 50 
A. L. Foucar, Esq. __.... ++ 10 00} Robert L. Roumieu, Esq., in 
Mrs. Gardner ... nor «we & 6G memoryof. .. oes «a, & 66 
Miss Gilligan... a .. 2 20] 0.H. Shoppee, Esq. ... we 5 50 
Maj.-Gen.M. W. E. Gosset,0.B. 10 0 0| CO. J. Shoppee, Esq. ... ewe 10100 
Miss M, N. Gosset an «» 1 00} W. Staples, E<q.... io ao § ee 
C. A. Govett, Esq. «. $8 30) E. E. Stride, Esq. oo wai «2483 
H. M. Grellier, Esq. ... + 1010 0| W. P. Thornton, Esq. ... we bee 
Lieut.-Col. G, F. Guyon 1 10) H. Wagner, Esq., F.8.A. ow. 20 00 
Miss Haines ‘ae Ae 5 00! J. Watney, Esq., F.S.A. aa, (Ore 


OCommMITTEE, 
The Right Hon. the Earl of Radnor, P.C., 
Governor of the French Protestant Hospital. 

Sir Henry W. Peek, Bart., President of the Huguenot Society of London. 
Major-General Sir Edmund F. Du Cane, K.C.B., R.E., 

Vice-President of the Huguenot Society of London. 
Lady Layard. 
The Hon. Mrs, Peek. 

TREASURERS. 
oe Esq., Treasurer of the French Protestant Hospital, Victoria 
‘ar oad, e 
Reginald St. A. Roumieu, Esq,, Treasurer of the Huguenot Society of London, 
10 Lancaster Place, Strand, W.C. 
To either of whom or to Messrs. Barclay and Oo., Limited, 1 Pall Mall East, 
subscriptions to the credit of THE HUGUENOT VICTORIA MEMORIAL FUND 
may be sent. 
Honorary SECRETARIES, 
A! eet Beowning, Esq., Hon. Secretary Frenca Protestant Hospital, Victoria 
ark, N.E. 
Reginald 8S. Faber, Esq., Hon. Secretary Huguenot Society of London, 10 Prim- 
rose Hill Road, N.W. 


THE LATE ARCHBISHOP OF CANTERBURY. 
No. 561 of SOTHERAN’S PRICE CURRENT OF 
LITERATURE, 


just published, includes so much of the late ARCHBISHOP 
BENSON’S LIBRARY as was not retained by his Family, many 
of the volumes bearing his autograph or notes, The whole Cata- 
logue comprises numerous works in Theology, Philosophy, and 
Classical and Modern Literature, and will be sent post-free by 


H. SOTHERAN & CO., 140 Strand, W.C., or 37 Piccadilly, W. 








ROWING CHILDREN and DISORDERS of 
DEVELOPMENT, 
By T. W. NUNN, F.R.0.8., Consulting Surgeon to the Middlesex Hospital, &c. 
Krean Pav, Trenca, Tripyer anv Co, 
Price 2s, 


O BOOKBUYERS and Librarians of Free Libraries.— 
The FEBRUARY CATALOGUE of valuable New and Second-hand Works, 
offered at prices greatly reduced, is now ready, and will be sent post-free 
upon application to W. H. SMITH and SON, Library Department, 186 Strand, 
London, W.0. 


MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY. 


FOR THE CIRCULATION AND SALE 
OF ALL THE BEST ENGLISH, FRENCH, GERMAN, 
ITALIAN, AND SPANISH BOOKS. 


TOWN SUBSCRIPTIONS from ; COUNTRY SUBSCRIPTIONS 

One Guinea per annum. from Two Guineas per annum. 

LONDON BOO SOCIETY (for N.B.—Two or Three Friends may 

f books at the hi mr 28 

Of Subscribers) trom TWO GUINEAS | UNITE IN ONE SUBSCRIPTION, 
per annum. and thus lessen the Cost of Oarriage. 

Town and Village Clubs supplied on Liberal Terms, 

Prospectuses and Monthly Lists of Books gratis and post-free, 


SURPLUS LIBRARY BOOKS 
now offered at 
GREATLY REDUCED PRICES 
A New Clearance List (100 Pages) sent gratis and post-free to any Address, 
The List contains POPULAR WORKS in TRAVEL, SPORT, HISTORY, 
BIOGRAPHY, SCIENCE, and FIOTION ; also NEW and SURPLUS OOPIES 
of FRENCH, GERMAN, ITALIAN, and SPANISH BOOKS. 


MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY, Limited, 30 to 34 NEW OXFORD 
STREET; 

241 Brompton Road, 8S.W.; 48 Queen Victoria Street, E.C., LONDON. 

And at Barton Arcade, Manchester. 
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MESSRS. BELL’S NEW BOOKS. 


Complete Catalogue post-free on application. 


POEMS. By Samuel Waddington. Feap. 8vo, 4s. 


“Mr. Samuel Waddington’s poems are the work of a writer who is already 
known by one or two volumes of agreeable sonnets.”’—Times. 
“A small book of real poetry. Each poem has a charm of its own.’ 
—Liverpool iii 
“If we measure Mr. Waddington’s worth by the bulk of his work, we shall 
say he is a minor poet. But if we happen to dip into his work we shall joy as did 
Keats on coming across Chapman’s ‘Homer.’ Mr. Waddington has yet but a 
small public, although he has written sonnets amongst the best of pe ny og 
—New Age 
“In all the work the craftsmanship is accomplished and sure, in a calm, 
classical manner ; cold it may be, but always touched with dignity and elevation 
of feeling. Scotsman, 


HANDBOOKS OF ENGLISH LITERATURE. 
EDITED BY tot ge J. W. HALES, M.A. 
NEW VOLUMBE. Crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. 


THE AGE OF WORDSWORTH. By Prof. C. H. 


Herrorp, Litt.D., Professor of English Literature in the University of 
Wales, Aberystwyth. 








Crown 8yo, 3s. 


GOLF IN THEORY AND PRACTICE. Some Hints 
wet ca aera un 8.0. Everarp. A Practical Manual. With 22 Illus- 


BOHN’S STANDARD LIBRARY,—New Volume, 


EARLY ESSAYS. By John Stuart Mill. Collected 


and Edited by J. M. Grass. 3s. 6d. 


NEW VOLUMES OF THE EX-LIBRIS pores. 
EDITED BY GLEESON WHIT 


THE DECORATIVE ILLUSTRATION OF BOOKS, OLD 
AND NEW. By WaLTER CRANE, With 164 Reproductions, Imperial 16mo, 
103. 6d. net. 

** Mr. Crane’s work is excellent, and he deserves great praise for the way in 
which he has practically demonstrated his theories on each page,” 
—Daily Chronicle. 


FRENCH BOOK-PLATES. By Walter Hamilton, 


Chairman of the Council of the Ex-Libris Society. New Edition, Revised 
and considerably Enlarged, with nearly 200 Illustrations, 83, 6d. net. 





THE CONN = _— SERIES.—New Velumes. 
y 8vo, 12s. 6d. net. 


JAPANESE ILLUSTRATION, Being a History and 
Description of the Arts of Pictorial Woodcutting and Colour Printing in 
Japan. By EKpwarp F, SrranGe, M.J.8. With 8 Coloured and 88 Black- 
and-White Illustrations, tng 

vO, 63 


THE ART OF THE HOUSE. By Rosamund Marriott 
Watson. With 42 Illustrations, 
“ Altogether a book of fine flavour, and one to lie at the hand of the connoisseur.” 
—Pall Mali Gazette, 


London: GEORGE BELL & SONS, York Street, Covent Garden. 


THE NATIONAL REVIEW. 


ConTENTS. FEBRUARY, 1897. Price 2s, 6d. 


. EpiIsopgs OF THE MONTH. 
. THE OVERTAXATION OF IRELAND. By the Right Honourable O’Conor Don 
(Chairman of the Financial Relations Commission). 
Worpswortu’s Youtn. By Leslie Stephen. 
Tue Hippen Dane@ers oF Orcuina. By Dr, Shadwell. 
BIMETALLISM IN EUROPE— 
(1) France. By Edmond d’Artois 
(2) Germany. By Dr. Orro ARENDT. 
(3) Great Britain. By Lord Aldenham. 
Tue REBELLION IN THE PHILIPPINE ISLANDS, By John Foreman, F,R.G.S, 
Curates. By the Rev. Anthony C. Deans. 
Foop Crops anp Famine 1n Inpia, By W. E. Bear. 
Lorp Roberts kN AFGHANISTAN, By Spenser Wilkinson. 
AMERICAN AFFAIRS, 


EDWARD ARNOLD, 87 Bedford Street, London, W.C. 








oe 


oe 
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AGENCY for AMERICAN BOOKS. 


P. PUTNAM’S SONS, PUBLISHERS and BOOK. 

e SELLERS, of 27 and 29 West 23rd Street, New York, and 24 BEDFORD 

STREET, LONDON, W.C., desire to call the attention of the READING 

PUBLIC to the excellent facilities presented by their Branch House in a 

for filling, on the most favourable terms, orders for their own STANDARD 

PUBLICATIONS, and for ALL AMERIGAN BOOKS and PERIODICALS. = 
CATALOGUES sent on application. 





OOKS.—ALL OUT-OF-PRINT BOOKS SUPPLIED. 

The most Expert Bookfinder Extant. Drama, Medical, Travels, Science, 

First Editions, Art, Theology, Fiction, &c.,—no matter what the subject. Please 

State Wants. Patronised by the Nobility—EDWARD BAKER’S GREAT 

ray ta re | 14 and 16 John Bright Street, Birmingham, Books Bought, Lent, 
or Exchanged, 


————, 


FIRST PART OF A NEW VOLUME 
NOW READY. Price 8d. 


CHAMBERS’S JOURNAL Foz FEBRUARY, 


Articles on 
The Coming Revival of South America, 
Inside a Betting Club. 
What are Fulgarites ? 
A Revolution in Printing. 


CHAMBERS’S JOURNAL Foz FEBRUARY, 


Cordite. 

Fruits of Paradise, 

In the Shadow of the Sphinx. 
Lumbering in Canada. 

Latest Inventions and 

The Month: Science and Arts, 


CHAMBERS’S JOURNAL Fo= FEBRUARY, 


Serial Story by 

E. W. Hornung. 
Complete Short Stories by 
Guy Boothby and other 
well-known writers. 





W. and R. CHAMBERS, Limited, 
47 PATERNOSTER ROW, LONDON; and EDINBURGH, 








Mr. Flinders Petrie’s New Publications, 


Petrie (W. M. Flinders).\—KOPTOS. With 
a Chapter by D.G. Hogarta, M.A, 1 vol. 4to, 35 pp., 28 Plates (4 Photo 
graphic), boards, 10s. 


NAQADA AND BALLAS. By W. M. 


FLINDERS PETRIE and QuIBELL, with a Chapter by F. 0. J. SPURRELL, 4to, 
79 pp., 87 Plates, boards, 25s. 


The district treated in this work is about thirty miles North of Thebes and on 
the Western side of the Nile. Messrs. Flinders Petrie and Quibell give decisive 
evidence of a hitherto unknown invasion of Upper Egypt which is linked with 
the prehistoric civilisation of the Mediterranean. An ample Index adds greatly 
to the value of the book. 





BERNARD QUARITCH, 15 Piccadilly, London. 





SWAN FOUNTAIN PEN. 


MADE IN THREE SIZES—10s. 6d., 16s. Gd., and 25s. each. 
Not until you write with the ‘SWAN ” will you realise its inestimable 

value. The most prolific writers of to-day pronounce it a perfect pen, 
We only require your steel pen and handwriting to select a suitable pen, 
Complete Illustrated Catalogue sent post-free oa application to 

MABIE, TODD, and BARD, 

93 CuEaPsivz, H.C., 954 Recent STREET, W., and 21 Hie he KensineGToy, W. 
Also 3 KxcuanGE S81., MANCHEST ER 





pene ASSURANCE COMPANY, LIMITED, 
HOLBORN BARS, LONDON, E.C. 


FOUNDED 1848 


INVESTED FUNDS ws on nee = 225,000,000 


WINTER IN THE WEST _ INDIES. 


SPECIAL TOURS. SIXTY-FIVE DAYS for £65, by Magnificent Vessels 
of the ROYAL MAIL STEAM PACKET COMPANY.— 
For particulars, apply 18 Moorgate Street, or 29 Oockspur Street (West 
End), London. 








HEAP BOOKS.—Threepence Discount in the Shilling 
allowed from the published price of nearly all New Books, Bibles, Prayer- 
Books, and Annnal Volumes. Oatalogues gratis and —- free. Orders by 
post executed return.—GILBERT and FIELD (only Address), 67 Moorgate 
Street, London, E.C. 





READING-CASES FOR THE 
“SPECTATOR,” 


To hold Six Numbers, price 2s. each. 


CASES FOR BINDING 
Half-Yearly Vols., 1s. 6d. each. 


EASTER IN SEVILLE. 


Cruise to Naples, Sicily, Tunis, Algiers, Gibraltar for Seville, Malaga for 
Granada, Lisbon and Tilbury on §.Y.'‘ Midnight Sun,’ leaving April 6th. 
Lecturer, Sir Lampert Purarrar, Month’s Oruise from Marseilles, 
25 guineas; from London, 30 guineas, February 18th, Cruise to Palestine 
nearly full.—Details from Mr. WOOLRYCH PEROWNE, 5 Endsleigh 
Gardens, London, N.W, 





PSTAIRS and DOWNSTAIBS. 
By Miss THACKERAY. 
The COUNCIL of the METROPOLITAN ASSOCIATION for BEFRIENDING 
YOUNG SERVANTS is prepared to send the above PAMPHLET, reprinted (by 
permission) from the Cornhill Magazine, post-free, on receipt of two stamps, oF 
in quantities at the rate = 10s. per 100, on application to the SECRETARY, 





May be had by order through any Bookseller or Newsagent, 
Or at the Office, 1 WELLINGTON STREET, STRAND. 





Donations towards the Funds of the ‘Association. should be sent,—. 
Messrs, RANSOM BOUYVERIE, and 00., 1 Pall Mall East, 5. W. 





Central Office, 18 Buckingham Steect, Strand, W.O), to whom Subscriptions and. 
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4, D. INNES & CO.’S NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


TTERIDGE, Special Correspondent of the Daily Chronicle 
py A. HILLIARD = the Dongola Expeditionary Force. 
pS KHARTOUM: the Story of the Soudan War 
TOWAR. With numerous Maps and Illustrations from Photographs taken 
$ Ke "author, demy 8vo, buckram, 16s, (Just ready. 
BY LIEUT.-GENERAL J.J. McLEOD INNES, V.C. Hu 
SEPOY REVOLT: a Critical Narrative, covering 
the whole field of the Indian Mutiny, Le ep and Page Oe the Final 
sbeenstore " M crown 8vo, cloth, 5s. 
Suppression. pa acta tak » [Ready immediately. 
BY J. S. RISLEY, M.A., B. 


C.L. 
WAR: a Study of the Legal Obligations 
LAW OF pine to Delligerents er Neutrals in Times of War, 
Ft 8y0, cloth, 12s. [Just published, 
S3-OF-BLADENSBURG, O.B., late Coldstream 
BY LIBUT COLON EY erated by permission to H.M. the Queen, 
pIsTORY OF THE COLDSTREAM GUARDS, from 


35. With numerous Coloured Plates, Drawings, and Maps by 





1815 to 18 i Wilkinson, crown 4to, cloth, gilt top, #2 2s. net. 
Lieutenant — ke 1 of hat such a work should be.” 
“This magnificent volume...... A model of w: a 


BE Gotta HH. the Duke of Co ht, K.G 
icated by permission to General H.R.H. the 2 0} nnaug Ge 
BATTLES AND BATTLEFIELDS IN ENGLAND. With 
Introduction by H. D. TRAILL, and profusely Illustrated by the Author. 
nperroyal 8vo, buckram, gilt top, 184. 
«4 remarkably good book of its kind. —Sketch. 
BY GWENDOLEN TRENOH GASCOIGNE. F 
AMONG PAGODAS AND R LADIES: being an 
‘Account of a Tour through Burma. With a Prefatory Note by Donatp 
Sxxaton, 0.8.1. Financial Commissioner for Burma, With numerous Illus- 
E tions trom Photographs, medium S8vo, buckram, 12s. “ee 
a “Whoever wants to tread in imagination ‘the road to Mandalay,’ and visit 
4 that ‘cleaner, greener land’ of which Mr. Kipling sings so alluringly, could not 


do better than take the authoress of this book for his guide.’—Glasgow Herald, 


j NEW NOVELS, 
7 LYING PROPHETS. A Novel by Eden Phillpotts. 
Crown 8yo, cloth, 6s. 
BY ESTHER MILLER. 
THE SPORT OF THE GODS. Crown 8vo, cloth, 6s. 


3 BY FRANCIS GRIBBLE. 
| 4 THE LOWER LIFE: a Novel of Financial Life. 


Crown 8vo, cloth, 6s. 
BY G. B. BURGIN. 
TOMALYN’S QUEST. Crown 8vo, cloth, 6s. 
BY W. L. ALDEN. 
THE MYSTERY OF ELIAS G. ROEBUCK. Crown 8vo, 


canenieed BY NELLIE D. BLISSETT. 
THE WISDOM OF THE SIMPLE. Crown 8vo, cloth, 6s. 





London: A. D. INNES & CO., 31 & 32 Bedford Street, Strand. 


ELLIOT STOCK’S NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


THE NEW WELSH STORY. 
Handsomely printed and bound, in crown 8vo, cloth, price 6s, 


GWEN AND GWLADYS: a Story of Old 


Welsh Village Life. By Wit11am Ress, D.D. (Gwilym Hiraethog). Trans- 
lated from the Welsh by W. ReEs Evans. 

“A most delightful study of old Welsh village life and character, The narra- 
tive takes the form of reminiscences of ‘an old Welsh tailor from a country 
parish in North Wales.” There is something very invigorating, some breath of 
fresh and uncontaminated air, about these pages to any one who has sickened 
of the ‘Problem-n:vel’ and other modern fare usually provided for us by the 

q mode'n publisher.”—Public Opinion. 
Fi “Dr. William Rees’ reminiscences, which appeared originally in a Welsh news- 
; paper, are full of a humour and pathos that were well worth translation into 
the English tongue,”—Morning Leader. 
NEW VOLUME OF FAIRY-TALES, 
crown 8vo, cloth, pri 


PRINCES THREE AND SEEKERS SEVEN. 


Four Fairy Tales by Mary CoLquHoun. [Illustrated by Emily Barnard. 
“There are enchantment and delight in these simply told tales for little 

readers. Miss Colquhoun knows the precise measure of the comprehension of 
those for whom she writes, and she does not overtax it. The illustrations, by 
= Barnard, are pretty drawings.” —Pall Mall Gazette, 

our capital fairy stories, which might be read with pleasure by people of 
any age,” —Standard. 

Incrown 8y0, cloth, lettered, price 53, 


NORSE TALES AND SKETCHES. By 


. ALExanver L, KreELLAND. Translated by Ropert L. Cassis. 
Itis no little achievement to have rendered the masterly prose of Kielland in 
terse and idiomatic English as Mr. R. L. Cassie has done. All the subtle touches 
that elude the ordinary translator get new life.”—London Scot, 


NEW NOVELS. 


In crown 8yo, cloth, price 63, 


A MIXED WORLD: a Novel. 


By Apo.Puus 
Pout, Author of “ Thomas Brown’s Will.” 


“The story is a good one, but the chief charm is in the splendid little char- 
acter studies with which it abounds, and the smart way in which the writer 
Presents the truest social difficulties.*— Western Daily Mercury, 


crown 8vo, cloth, price 3s, 6d. 


TALES OF BLACK COUNTRY LIFE. By 


- aitin Honps. 
tat has been called the ‘literature of locality ’ receives a pleasing addition 
at. el Couatey — by Sos Hobbs. These tales may be com- 
I interesting presentation of the working class amo ju: i 
ironfields."—Dundee Advertiser. si a ey 


crown 8vo, cloth, price 5s. 


MOSES GRIMSHAW : a Story of Lancashire 


a iite. Rac onsas Fowszom, 
Story is well told, prominence being given to those traits in the char- 
acter of Moses which account for his success in life.”’— Western Morning News, 








MACMILLAN & CO.’S NEW BOOKS. 


SECOND EDITION NOW READY. 
Crown 8vo, 63. 


STORIES OF NAPLES AND 
THE CAMORRA. 


By CHARLES GRANT. 
With Introductory Memoir of the Author by J. B. Caprrr. 


PALL MALL GAZETTE.—“We cordially recommend the book, especially 
to the lovers of Italy and her picturesque people.” 








NEW NOVEL BY MRS. HUGH FRASER. 


PALLADIA. 


Crowr 8vo, 6s. 


nent sl REVIEW.—“A good piece of work, full of interest and 
umour.” 





NEW ILLUSTRATED EDITIONS OF CHARLES KINGSLEY’S 


WESTWARD HO! 
THE PEOPLE’S EDITION. With 8 Illustrations by CHarLes 
E. Brock. Med. 8vo, cloth, ls. 
THE “PEACOCK” EDITION. With 50 Illustrations by 
CHARLES E. Brock. Orown 8vo, cloth elegant, 5s. 
THE “ILLUSTRATED STANDARD NOVELS” EDITION. 
With 50 Illustrations by CuartEes E. Brock. Cloth, uncut edges, 3s, 6d. 





Extra Crown 8vo, 6s. 


THE GROWTH OF THE FRENCH NATION. By 


Gorge B, Apams, Professor of History in Yale University. 





With Portrait, 8vo, 12s. net. 


ESSAYS AND ADDRESSES BY SIR J. RUSSELL 
REYNOLDS, Bart., F.R.S., M.D.Lond., LL.D.Edin., LL.D.Aberd., President 
of the Royal Oollege of Physicians of London; President of the British 
Medical Association, &. 


THE AMERICAN HISTORICAL REVIEW. 


Vol. IL, No.2. JANUARY, 1897. Issued Quarterly, 3s. 6d. net. 
Contents. 

Boon-Services on the Estates of Ramsey Abbey. By N. Neilson.—The Cahiers 
of 1789 as an Evidence of a Compromise Spirit. By C. H. Lincoln.—The Case of 
Frost v. Leighton. By Andrew McF. Davis.—Office-seeking During the Adminis- 
tration of John Adams. By Gaillard Hunt.—Nomination Oonventions in Penn- 
sylvania. By Joseph S. Walton.—Representation in the National Congress from 
the Seceding States, 1861-65, I. By Frederick W. Moore.——Documents.— 
Reviews of Books.—Notes and News. 


MACMILLAN and CO. (Limited), London. 


SMITH, ELDER, & CO.’S NEW BOOKS. 


NEW WORK BY THE HON. A. S. G. CANNING. 
JUST PUBLISHED, crown 8vo, 6s. 


HISTORY IN FACT AND FICTION. 


By the Hon, A. S. G. Canyine, Author of “ Lord Macaulay: Essayist and 
Historian,” “The Philosophy of Charles Dickens,” &c. 
** An intensely interesting book......1 do not think that I ever saw the diffi- 
culties of the Eastern question in so clear a light as I did after reading the 
short chapter which Mr. Oanning devotes to it.’’—Pall Mall Gazette. 
“* The work will be read with interest and profit.”—Scotsman. 
‘The work is interesting from beginning to end, and it will add to Mr. Can- 
ning’s fame as an able, thoughtful, and impartial writer.”—Belfast News-Letter. 

















THREE NEW SIX-SHILLING NOVELS. 
UNDER THE CIRCUMSTANCES. 


By Arcuiz Armstrone. Orown 8vo, 6s. 


GILBERT MURRAY. By A. E. 


Hovenion. Crown 8vo, 6s. 
OUT OF THE DARKNESS. By 
Percy FENDALL and Fox RussELL. Crown 8vo, 6s. [In a few days. 





THROUGH LONDON SPEC- 


TACLES. By Constance Mitman. Crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. (Immediately. 


THE HAWARDEN HORACE. By 


Onartes L. Graves, Author of “The Blarney Ballads,” “The Green 
Above the Red,” ‘‘More Hawarden Horace,” &. FOURTH EDITION, 
crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. 





London: SMITH, ELDER, and CO., 15 Waterloo Place, S.W. 





A NOVEL THAT IS SELLING. 


FRANCESCA HALSTEAD: 


A Tale of San Remo. 
By REGINALD ST. BARBE. 
Crown 8vo, cloth, 6s. Srconp Eprrion. 
** Does not fail in interest at any stage. It is rich in incident, adventure, and 
fortune’s changes.” —Scotsman (First Review). 





ELLIOT STOCK, 62 Paternoster Row, London, E.C. 





DIGBY, LONG, and CO., 18 Bonverie Street, London, E.C. 
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NOTICE.—/he TENTH EDITION of THE 
LIFE OF LORD ROBERTS, 
V.C. (“Forty-one Years in India’), is 
now ready, in two vols. demy 8vo, with 
Portraits, &c., 86s. 





RICHARD BENTLEY and SON, New Burlington Street. 





DINNEFORD’S 
MAGNESIA. 


A pure Solution. 

For Acidity of the Stomach. 

For Heartburn and Headache, 

For Gout and Indigestion, 

Safest Aperient for delicate 

Constitutions, Ladies, Children, and Infants, 


SOLD BY CHEMISTS THROUGHOUT THE WORLD. 





FISHER’S 


GLADSTONE BAG. 


Catalogues post-free. 


188 STRAND. 





Monthly, price Half-a-Crown. 
THE 


CONTEMPORARY REVIEW 
ConTENTS FOR FEBRUARY. 


Russia AND EnNGLanp: “Down THE LonG AVENUE.” 
(With Map of the New Manchurian Railways.) 
By Hevry Norman, 

Secret History oF THE Rvusso-CHINESE TREATY. 

CoveNTRY PatmMorE: A Portrait. By Edmund 
Gosse. 

Poor-Law OnILDREN. By E. S. Lidgett. 

IRENZUS ON THE FourTH GosPEL, By Professor 
Gwatkin. 

Lorp RosEBEry. By Norman Hapgood. 

THe WaTER-SuPprPLy or Lonpon. By W. H. Dickin- 


son, 
ELEMENTARY EDUCATION AND TaxaTION. By Francis 
Peek. 


eek, 

SuHat~t We Invite THE Russians TO CONSTANTI- 
NOPLE? By Sir R. K. Wilson, Bart. 

REuigious Statistics OF ENGLAND AND WALES. 
By Howard Evans. 

Ture MusvutmMans oF INDIA AND THE SutTan, By 
Canon MacColl. 

Money anp INVESTMENTS, 


London: IszistER and Co,, Limited, 
Covent Garden, W.C. 





Just published, price 1s, net, 
EALTH DISTRIBUTION, 


The Principles of. 
By ©. Y. OC. DAWBARN, M.A. 
Being in part printed from Lectures delivered to the 
Y.M.C.A., London, 
GitzErt G. WaLmstey, 50 Lord Street, Liverpool ; 
Simpxin, MarsHatt, and Co., Limited, London, 
and all Booksellers’ 


ACCIDENTS OF ALL KINDS 


(TRAVELLING, RIDING, CYCLING, HUNTING, 
SHOOTING, &c.) 


EMPLOYERS’ LIABILITY & WORKMEN’S 
PE oe = gl THE 
Railway Passengers’ Assurance C0., 
Capital, £1,000,000. Claims Paid, £3,750,000, 
64 CORNHILL, LONDON. 
A. VIAN, Secretary, 








JOSEPH GILLOTT’S 
STEEL PENS. 


GOLD MEDAL, PARIS, 1878, 





NOTICE.—In future the InpEx to the “‘ SPECTATOR” 
will be published hal/-yearly, instead of yearly from 
January to June, and from July to December), on the 
third Saturday in January and July. Cloth Cases for 
the Halj-yearly Volumes may be obtained through any 
Bookseller or Newsagent, or from the Office, at 1s, 6d 
each, 





MEDOC. 
VIN ORDINAIRE. P27. 


Pure BORDEAUX, an excellent 

light Dinner Wine, or for using 

withor without water. Thequality 133, 7s, 6d. 
will be found equal to wine usually 

sold at much higher prices, 


DINNER CLARET. 
ST. ESTEPHE. 

Superior DINNER WINE, old in 
bottle. We can strongly recom- 
mend this wine. On comparison it 
will be found equal to wine offered 
at much higher prices by the small 
foreign houses who pester private 
consumers in England. 


FINER CLARETS, of good vintage, and 
old in bottle, at 22s., 26s., 3Us., 36s., 42s. per dozen. 


HIGH-CLASS CLARETS. 


In fine condition, and at prices, in many cases, 
below the  aragi wholesale price in Bordeaux, 
including Vintages 1868, 1869, 1870, 1874, 1875, 
1878, 1880, 1884, 1837, 1888, 1889. Ail early im- 
ported by ourselves, 

Prices include Bottles. 


JAMES SMITH AND CO., 


LIVERPOOL : Central Buildings, 
North John Street. 


Manchester: 26 Market Street. 


i) 


63. 9s, 





THE MOST NUTRITIOUS COCOA, 


EF? ? ¢*s 


GRATEFUL-COMFORTING. 


COCOA 


WITH FULL NATURAL FLAVOUR. 





Prof. A. Loisette’s 


ASSIMILATIVE MEMORY SYSTEM. 


The last, most Complete, and Perfect Edition. 
SPEAKING WITHOUT NOTES. 
_ MIND-WANDERING CURED. 
Indispensable in preparing for examinations, 
Handsomely bound, with Portrait and Autograph. 
Price $2.50 American, 10s. 6d, English. Prospectus, 
with opinions of Educators, Scientific, Professional, 
and Business Men all over the world, FRER. Ad- 
dress, A. LOISKTTE, 237 Fifth Avenue, New York, 
or 200 Regent Street, London. Not sold elsewhere. 





IRKBECK BANK: 
ESTABLISHED 1851, 
SOUTHAMPTON BLDGS., Ohancery Lane, London, 

TWO-AND-A-HALF PER OENT. INTEREST 
allowed on DEPOSITS, repayable on demand, 

TWO PER CENT. on CURRENT ACOOUNTS, 
on the minimum monthly balances, when not drawn 
below £100, 

STOCKS and SHARES Purchased and Sold. 

The BIRKBECK ALMANAOK, with full particu- 
lars, post-free. 

FRANCIS RAVENSOROFT, Manager. 


i 
SIR GEORGE ROBERTSON’s BOOoR 


THE KAFIRS OF THE 
HINDU-KUSH. 


By Sir GEORGE SCOTT ROBERT soy 
K.0.8.1. : 


With numerous Illustrations by 
A. D. McCormick. 


Royal 8vo, £1 11s. 6d, 


“We have all agreed to do honour to Si; 
George Scott Robertson for his hegik 
defence of Chitral; but the journey de 
cribed in his book on “The Kafirg of ¢h 
Hindu-Kush”’ seems to have been g stil 
more valiant enterprise. His adventurous 
journey and his splendid courage anq 
resourcefulness, which shine through all 
the modesty of his narrative, deserve the 
encomiums of every English reader who 
makes their acquaintance.” — World, 


“This book is in every sense remark. 
able. As a tale of adventure it is of the 
first order. As an unintentional exposition 
of a powerful personality it is rare ang 
almost unique. As a mine of anthro 
logical lore it possesses a priceless ang 
ever-increasing value. It is a book fop 
readers of many kinds, and for every 
library of standard literature.” 

—British Review, 


A NOVEL TO READ. 
AN ERRING PIL- 


GRIMAGE. By Noe. Asim, 
Crown Svo, 6s. 


“ Noel Ainslie bas a distinc! gift for lively writing, ‘ 


and the story holds the reader to the end...,.,The 
writer is clever enough to put her characters into 
rather risky situations, and bring them out ina 
successful and even original manner.” 

—St. James's Gazette, 


“ Drawn with capacity and conviction.” 
—Athenewm, 


‘There are an insight and delicacy in the delinea- 
tion which deserve high praise, and are of themselves 
enough to make the success of the book.” 

—Daily Chronicle, 


*‘ The author hasa keen sense of the pathos of life,” 
—Glasgow Herald. 


** There is marked ability in it; and beneath a 
cynicism which is only superficial a great deal of 
sympathy and of insight,’—Bookman, 

“The book is able. The writer has a grasp of 
many kinds of human nature.’’—Sketch. 


** We understand that ‘An Erring Pilgrimage’ is 
Noel Ainslie’s first book ; and there is so much that 
is good in it that the fact is worth noting......Alto- 
gether it is a elever story, told in a lively manner, 
and one which is full of promiss.”—Academy. 


“The diagnosis of the female characters in Noel 
Ainslie’s book forbids us to regard the author asa 
mere man, though if she be a woman, her knowledge 
of certain masculine weaknesses is equally conspicuous 
and unusual,”—National Observer. 


“ Shows such a mastery of analysis that it may ba 
recommended to those people who read to be in- 
terested and not merely to be amused.” 

—New Saturday. 


MR. JACOBS’S STORIES. 
MANY CARGOES. By 


W. W. Jacozs. Crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. 
New Edition now ready. 


**T have never heard of Mr. W. W. Jacobs before, 
and for anything I know this may be his first literary 
venture, but I can only say that the sooner he puts 
to sea again and ws back more cargoes of the 
same goods the better I shall be pleased.” 

—THE Bagon in Punch. 


“The book consists of many stories, and one wishes 
them all longer and that there were more of them. 
—Pall Mall Gazette. 


“You will most certainly enjoy the screaming 
farce of Mr. W. W. Jacobs's ‘ Many Cargoes. avedh 


. : " bs’ bu dget.”” 
“There is not a dull story in Mr. Jaco st —— 


“The roader is again and again convalsed with un- 
controllable pn od as he is confronted with clever 
partee and sparkling witticism.” 
” ee —St. James’s Gazette. 





LAWRENCE and BULLEN, Limited, 





16 HENRIETTA STREET, 
COVENT GARDEN, LONDON. 
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Mess 





cation of Mr. Anthony Hope's New Romance, 
} entitled “‘PHROSO,”’ crown 8uo, 6s. Also 


ys, METHUEN beg to announce the publ-| MIR. MURRAY’S LIST. 


| of oe THE VILLAGE AND THE DOCTOR, ” by JUST OUT, 2 vois. crown 8yo, 183, 


7 mited “THE SUPPLANTER,” by B. P. 


Neuman, crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. ; and Mr. W. E. 


es Gordon, crown 8uvo, 6s.; a New Novel NOTES FROM A DIARY, 


1851-1872. 
Kept by the Rt. Hon. Sir MOUNTSTUART E. GRANT DUFF, 


G.C.S.1., sometime Under-Secretary of State for the Colonies; 


Norris's New Novel, “CLARISSA FURIOSA, ” Governor of Madray, 1881-86. 


crown 8u0, 6s. 





i GENERAL. 
i THE LIFE OF NAPOLEON 
ill : BONAPARTE. By 8. BarixG-GouLp. With over 450 Illustrations in the 
is Text and 13 Photogravure Plates, large 4to, 36s. A 
d , This study of the most extraordinary life in history is written rather for the 
a reader than for the military student, and while following the main lines 
ly - ie r, is concerned chiefly with the development of his character 
6 pad Ae ronal qualities. Special stress is Jaid on his early life—the period 
10 ii hich bis mind and character took their definite shape and direction. 
> in A e great feature of the book is its wealth of illustration. There are over 450 
ml oem, large and small, in the text, and there are also more than a dozen 
k Full-page Photogravares. Every important incident of Napoleon's career has 
. its illustration, while there are @ large number of portraits of his contem- 
18 : varies, reproductions of famous pictures, of contemporary caricatures, of his 
: dwriting, &c. 
\ 
i | wae FALL OF THE CONGO 
d a ARABS. By Stoney L. Hinpk. With Portraits and Plans, demy 8vo, 12s. 6d. 
" i: This volume deals with the recent Belgian Expedition to the Upper Congo, 


| which developed into a war between the State forces and the Arab slave-raiders 
7 in Gentral Africa. Two white men only returned alive from the three years’ war 
—Commandant Dhanis and the writer of this book, Captain Hinde. During the 
greater part of the time spent by Captain Hinde in the Congo he was amongst 
cannibal races in little-known regions, and, owing to the peculiar circumstances 
of his position, was enabled to sea a side of native history shown to few 
Europeans. The war terminated in the complete defeat of toe Arabs, seventy 
thousand of whom perished during the struggle. 


AN INTRODUCTION TO THE 


R a HISTORY OF RELIGION. By F. B. Jevons, M.A., Litt.D, Tutor at the 
; University of Durham. Demy 8vo, 103. 6d. 

This is the third number of the series of “‘ Theological Handbooks” edited by 
Dr. Robertson of Darbam, in which have aiready appeared Dr, Gibson’s 
“XXXIX, Articles” and Mr. Ottley’s ‘‘ Incarnation,” 


» ° 2 Mr. F. B, Jevons’s ‘Introduction to the History of Religion ”’ treats of early 
8 religion, from the point of view of Anthropology and Folk-lore; and is the first 
to attempt that has been made in any language to weave together the results of 


a recent investigations into such topics as Sympathetic Magic, Taboo, Totemism, 
Fetishism, &c., so as to present a systematic account of the growth of primitive 
religion and the development of early religious institutions. 


THE XXXIX. ARTICLES OF THE 


" q CHURCH OF ENGLAND. Edited, with an Introduction, by E. C. 8. 
“i Gissoy, D,D., Vicar of Leeds, late Principal of Wells Theological College. 
q In 2 vols, demy 8vo, 7s. 6d. each. YWol. I, ARTICLES IX.-XXXIX. 


. | ECONOMIC SCIENCE AND PRAC- 


TICK. By L. L. Price, M.A., Fellow of Oriel College, Oxford. Crown 8vo, 6s. 
/ This book consists of a number of Studies in Economics and Industrial and 
. Social Problems. 


. | THE FALL AND RESURRECTION 


OF TORKEY. By Professor H. ANTHONY SaLMoN#, Crown 8yo, 272 pp., 
with 3 Portraits, 33. 6d, 


is | The work describes the real causes which have brought about the present 
7 | crisis, and gives an account of the origin and development of the Reform Party 
\. | ‘swell as its aims and policy, 


“The author speaks with full knowledge of his subject, and with the advan- 
tage gaiued by personal investigation and continuous intercourse with the 


Se RD 





‘ leaders of the Young Turkish Party...... Most interesting are the Professor's 
a matements as to the views held by enlightened Turks.”—St, James’s Gasette, 

e 

8 

‘ FICTION, 

l- 


PHROSO, By Anruony Hors. Crown 8yo, 6s. 
_ CLARISSA FURIOSA. By W. E. Nonzis. 
WORMWOOD, By Maxie Corgi. Large 


crown 8yo, 63, 


; THE SORROWS OF SATAN. By Maru 


CorzELLI. Crown 8vo, 6s. 


THE VILLAGE AND THE DOCTOR. By 


James Gorpon, Crown 8yo, 6s, 


THE CARISSIMA. By Lucas Mater. Crown 
; A CHILD OF JHE JAGO. By Arruur 
a CAPTAIN JACOBUS. By L. Cors Connrorp. 

DENOUNCED, By L. BuovnpEtLe-BurTon. 


THREE-AND-SIXPENCE EACH, 


‘THE SUPPLANTER. By B. P. Neuman. 
THE SIGN OF THE SPIDER. By Bertrau 


Mitrorp, 








JUST OUT, with Maps, 8vo, 14s, 


THE NAVY AND THE NATION. 


By JAMES R. THURSFIELD, M.A., and 


Lieut.-Col. Sir GEORGE SYDENHAM CLARKE, RB.E,, 
K.0.M.G., F.R.S. 





2 vols, crown 8vo, 12s. 


HERODOTUS. 


The Text of Canon Rawlinson’s Translation. 
WITH THE NOTES ABRIDGED FOR THE USE OF STUDENTS. 
By A. J. GRANT, M.A., 
of King’s College, Cambridge; Author of “ Greece in the Age of Pericles.” 
With Maps and Plans, 

(UmsirormM with Grote’s GREECF.) 


This, which is recognised as the best trans!ation of the ‘‘ Father of History,” 
has hitherto been published only in 4 vols. 8vo, with all the full notes and 
excursus, and has consequently not been within the reach of students of 
moderate means. The present edition is designed to make the work more gene- 
rally accessible. 


Crown 8vo, 9s, 


EUROPE IN THE MIDDLE AGE. 


By OLIVER J. THATCHER, Ph.D., and FERDINAND 
SCHWILL, Ph.D. 

Existing histories of the Middle Age, upon which so much light has been 

thrown by the researches of recent years, are either general in their outlines or 

devoted to certain phases of the subject at the expense of others. This work 

aims at completeness and comprehensiveness, at the same time studying concise- 

ness in detail by a thorough system of classification, 


THE UNPUBLISHED WORKS OF 
EDWARD GIBBON. 


Including Six Autobiographies, Correspondence, &e, 
Printed Verbatim from MSS. in the Possession of the Earl of Sheffield. 
With an Introduction by the EARL OF SHEFFIELD. 
With Portraits, 3 vols. 8vo, 36s. 

Vol. L—THE SIX AUTOBIOGRAPHIES, Edited by Jonn Murray. 12s. 


Vols. II, and IIIL—GIBBON’S PRIVATE LETTERS TO HIS FATHER, HIS 
STEPMOTHER, LORD SHEFFIELD, AND OTHEKS, 
FROM 1753 TO 1794. Edited, with Notes, &., by Row- 
Lamwp KE, Prorurno. 24s. 





With Portrait, foap, 4to, 103. 6d. 


LORD BOWEN: a Biographical Sketch. With Selec- 
tions Ly ae Unpublished Poems, By Sir Henny Stewart CunninG- 
nam, K.O.1.E. 


Crown 8vo, 3s, 6d. 
THE SERMON ON THE MOUNT. A Practical Explana- 
tion, By the Rev. CoarkLEs Gore, Canon of Westminster. 
Crown 8vo, 7s. 6d. 
OUR SEVEN HOMES: Autobiographical Reminiscences 


of the late Mrs. RunpLE Cuarxzs, Author of “ The Schénberg-Cotta Family.” 


Demy 8vo, 10s, 6d. 


EILEEN’S JOURNEY: a True History in Fairyland for 
Children and Young Readers. By Exnest ARTHUR JaL¥, With Llustra- 
tions, 





NEARLY READY. 


With Map, crown 8vo, 5s. 


THE DEFENCE OF THE EMPIRE; or, The Protection 


of British Ships, Ports,and Commerce. A Selection from the Letters and 
Speeches of Henry Howarp Mo.rnsvux, Fourta Kart oF CaRNARVON 
Edited by Lieut.-Col. Sir Gzo. SyDENHAM CLARKE, B.E., K.0.M.G., F.B.S. 


With Reproductions of the principal Maps of the time. Demy 8vo, 


THE DAWN OF MODERN GEOGRAPHY: a History 


of Travel and Geographical Science from the Conversion of the Roman 
Empire to 900 A.D., with an Account of the Achievements and Writings of 
the Early Christian, Arab, and Chinese Students and Explorers. By 
©. Rarmonp Brazier, Fellow of Merton College, Oxford. 


This volume attempts to give an account of all the more important | crap tn 
movements of the early Middle Age, and to illustrate the course o! the pioneer 
enterprise which preceded the discoveries of the fifteenth and sixteenth centuries, 
at least as far as the Orusades. In subsequent volumes it is intended to con- 
tinue the same design through the Crusading period and the later Midule Ages, 





METHUEN and CO., 36 Essex Street, W.C. 





JOHN MURRAY, Albemarle Street. 
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MR. GRANT RICHARDS’S 
NEW BOOKS. 





NOW READY. 
cs 
POLITICS IN 1896: 
AN ANNUAL. 
“ TIVELY READING.’—WESTMINSTER GAZETTE. 
CONTENTS, 
1.—GENERAL RETROSPECTS. 
1. CONSERVATIVE. H. D. TRAILL, D.C.L. 
2. LIBERAL. H. W. MASSINGHAM, Editor Daily 
Chronicle. 
38. SOCIALIST. GEORGE BERNARD SHAW. 


G. W. STEEVENS, Author of ‘ Naval 
Policy,” “ The Land of the Dollar,” &c. 


1l.—FOREICN POLICY. 
Ill.—THE SERVICES. 


1. THE NAVY. H. W. WILSON, Author of “Ironclads 
in Action.” 
2. THE ARMY. ¥F, N. MAUDE, Capt., late R.E. 


4V.—THE UNITED STATES, ALBERT SHAW, Editor American Re- 


view of Reviews. 
V.—LONDON. ROBERT DONALD, Editor London. 
WITH A COMPREHENSIVE INDEX AND A DIARY OF THE YEAR. 


The TrmEs says :—“‘ May be welcomed as a useful contribution to the literature 
of contemporary history.”’ 


Small crown 8vo, cloth, 3s, net. 


‘* MASTERLY.” 


PIONEERS OF 
EVOLUTION, 


FROM THALES TO HUXLEY. 


By EDWARD CLODD, 
Author of “ The Story of Creation,” &c. 


Mlustrated with Portraits in Photogravure of Charles Darwin, 
Professor Huxley, Mr. Alfred Russel Wallace, & Mr. Herbert Spencer. 


The Trmes says:—We are always glad to meet Mr. Edward Olodd. He is 
never dull; he is always well informed, and he says what he has to say with 
clearness and precision. He has done in this book a much needed service...... 
We commend the book to those who want to know what evolution really means.” 

The Dairy CuRonicLe.—* Masterly......Mr. Clodd’s book furnishes an impor- 
tant contribution to a liberal education,” 

The Scotsman.—‘‘Cannot but prove welcome to fair-minded men...... To 
read it is to have an object lesson in the meaning of evolution......It sets forth 
with astonishing brevity, precision, and force the history of the uncompromising 
opposition offered by the Churches of the Middle Ages to the promulgation, even 
in whispers, of scientific doctrine...... There is no better book on the subject for 
the general reader......No one could go through the book without being both 
refreshed and newly instructed by its masterly survey of the growth of the 
most powerful idea of modern times.” 

The Acaprmy.—“ Mr. Clodd’s is probably the first attempt that has been 
made to estimate Huxley among his peers. It has succeeded excellently...... 
Altogether the book could hardly be better done, It is luminous, lucid, orderly, 


and temperate.” 
Crown 8vo, cloth, 5s. net. 


THE FIRST TWO VOLUMES OF 


MR.GRANT ALLEN’S 
HISTORICAL GUIDES. 


PARIS ann FLORENCE. 


“ T desire to supply the tourist who wishes to use his travels as a 
means of culture with such historical and antiquarian information as 
will enable him to understand, and therefore to enjoy, the architecture, 
sculpture, painting, and minor arts of the towns he visits.” 


The Times says:—‘*Good work in the way of showing students the right 
manner of approaching the history of a great city......These useful little 
volnmes.” 

The Darty News.—‘ They do not in any way compete with ‘Murray’ or 
* Baedeker,’ but will be found useful supplements to them...... The idea seems to 
us a good one, and these guide-books will be found very helpful and suggestive by 
all leisurely and painstaking travellers.” 

The Scorsman.—**Those who travel for the sake of culture will be well 
catered for in Mr. Grant Allen’s new series.” 

The Patt Matt GazetTrr.—“Mr, Allen does not try to oust ‘Baedeker’ 
or * Murray’ from our affections as cicerones. He only aspires to supplement 
the severely practical information they give by some well-written chapters on the 
h story and art-treasures of the towns he invites us to visit.” 

The OnserRvER.—“ Various little ingenious devices, as well as their convenient 
size, are all notable specialities, and should certainly make them popular.” 

Mr. L. F. Austin in the Sxetcu.—* His ‘ Paris’ is certainly an admirable 
example of what a purely msthetic handbook should be, for it is clearly arranged, 
and written with that ease and intimacy which are born of sympathy and know- 


ledge,” 
™ Feap. 8vo, cloth, 3s. 6d. each net. 
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MESSRS. LONGMANS & C0.’S tip 


SECOND EDITION. | 
PICKLE THE Spy. : 


Or, the Incognito of Prince Charles, 
By ANDREW LANG. 
With 6 Portraits, 8vo, 18s. 


‘Mr. Lang has unmasked a dead traitor, who has lain ung a 
Highland grave for close upon seven score years. It was right it shoulg ted la 
and he has done it well.”—Athenzum, ts, 


















































THE LIFE OF DR. NANSEN., 


FRIDTIOF NANSEN, 1861-1893. Byjcf TIM 


BroageEr and NorpAaHL Rotrsen. Translated by Witt ARCHER, Yjij 
8 Plates, 48 Illustrations in the Text, and 3 Maps, 8vo, 12s, 64, “ 


“It is magnificent, and it is biography, as well as biology, journalism, bison With 
and geology.”—Spectator. : 0 “ory, 
‘Maps and illustrations enhance the value of this biography, which TIM 
Englishman should read, mark, learn, and inwardly digest, because, when MH 
said and done, a Britisher must be the first to leave his card on the North Pike full of 
—Pall Mall Gaza, presen 


COMPLETION OF THE ENGLISH EDITION OF ZELLER’S Gpugr 


PHILOSOPHY. 
ARISTOTLE AND THE EARLIER Py). 


PATETIOS: being a Translation from Zeller’s ‘ Philosophy of the Grey" 


U 


By > F. C. CosTELtox, M.A. and J. H. Murrweap, M.A. 2 vola,enm by AL 
LECTURES ON FRENCH LITERATIR Fore 
a in Melbourne. By Inma Drexrus. With Portrait, crow in, E publis! 

* The author seems to have studied both her literature and the besteriting fe r 
it with great care and thoroughness, and has the gift of expressing herself in, } LE | 


fashion at once popular and exact. Her lectures may be commended for uy iy 
achools and other places where a simple but complete survey of the ground tng 
the Chansons de Geste to Moliére is in demand.” —Glasgow Herald, SPE 


A GIRL’S WANDERINGS IN HUNGARY foo 


By H. Evtey Browning. With Map and 19 Illustrations, crown 870, 146i, 


“Miss Browning is a capital traveller, of that rare kind that contributat 
raise English prestige on the Continent instead of lowering it, May oe 4 T 
cheery English girls go and do likewise,”—Speaker. 


POEMS BY GEORGE JOHN ROMAN 


M.A., LL.D., F.R,S.,4 SELECTION FROM. With an Introduction ty1, 
HERBERT WARREN, President of Magdalen College, Oxford. Crown in, 


4s, 6d. : 
MAGNETIC FIELDS OF FoRcER uf 74 


Exposition of the Phenomena of Magnetism, Electro-Magnetism, wi q 
Induction, based on the Conception of Lines of Force. By H. Enum, q By ST 
Professor of Physics in the University of Kiel. Translated by (. J. } 
Burton, D.Sc. Part I., with 93 Illustrations, 8vo, 10s. 6d. net, 


NEW NOVELS. 
THE RED SCAUR: a Story of Rustic lit f ON 


in Northumberland. By P. ANDERSON GRAHAM. Orown v0, 63. 

“Mr, Graham has achieved a distinct success, The book makes delighthl A 
reading; for besides being admirably written, it is so racy of the soil, so neato ’ WE! 
nature, that one feels in the open air all the time.”—National Observer. ; Ps k 

other 


THE PRINCESS DESIREE: a Romme inn 
By Crementina Biack. With 8 Illustrations by John Williamson, Onn 


8vo, 63s. : Mc! 


“Miss Black may be congratulated on achieving a distinct success, mi 


furnishing a thoroughly enjoyable tale,”"—British Weekly. By 1 
FOR THE WHITE ROSE OF ARNO: : SrA 
Story of the Jacobite Rising of 1745. By OwEN Ruoscomrt, Author of than i 
‘‘Battlement and Tower,” &c, Crown 8vo, 63. bread fo 
THE SILVER LIBRARY.—NEW VOLUME. ] 


THE PEOPLE OF THE MIST. By i 


Ripze Hacearp, New Edition. With 16 Illustrations, crown 8v0, 38 6 


LONGMANS, GREEN, & CO., London, New York, and Bomlay by PE 


A COMPANION VOLUME TO “DOG STORIES.” Sv 
;  charact 


CAT AND BIRD STORIES and fu 
FROM THE “ SPECTATOR.’ 


To which are added Sundry Anecdotes of Horses, Donkeys, dt. 








DAI 

most él 

With Introduction by J. ST. LOE STRACHEY, ter tha 
Editor of “Dog Stories.” Europe 





THE GLOBE.—“ Very interesting and diverting.” P 
THE WESTMINSTER GAZETTE.—" An attractive and amusing book. 


THE DAILY CHRONICLE.—“‘It is a bright little collection, abounding 
racy and faithful anecdotes.” 








London: T, FISHER UNWIN, Paternoster Square, E.C. 
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wf, HEINEMANN'S NEW BOOKS 


SEVENTEENTH CENTURY 
STUDIES : 


By EDMUND GOSSE. 1 vol., buckram, 7s. 6d. 
Uniform with “Critical Kit-Kats,” &c. [February 10th, 


BEAU AUSTIN: 


A Drama in Four Acts. 


py W. E. HENLEY and R. L. STEVENSON. 
Cloth, 2s. 6d.; paper, 1s. 6d. 


TIMBUCTOO THE MYSTERIOUS 
By FELIX DUBOIS. 


. ions from Photographs and Drawines made on the spot. 
With 155 Tasted 11 Maps and Plans, 1 vol., 123. 6d, 


TIMES.—“ One does not often meet with a book of travel so 
full of interest and novelty as this. An excellent picture of the 
present condition of things on the Niger.” 


UNDERCURRENTS OF THE 
SECOND EMPIRE. 

By ALBERT D. VANDAM, Author of “ An Englishman in Paris.” 

1 vol., 7s. 6d, net, 

TRUTH.—“ Incomparably the most interesting book recently 

published.” 


LETTERS OF A COUNTRY VICAR. 
By YVES LE QUERDEC. 1 vol., ds. 
SPECTATOR.—“ Every vicar in charge of an English parish 
should read this book.” 


HENRY JAMES’S NEW NOVEL. 
THE SPOILS OF POYNTON. 


By HENRY JAMES, Author of “ The Other House.” 


1 vol]. crown 8vo, 6s. 
STEPHEN CRANE’S NEW BOOK. 


THE LITTLE REGIMENT: 
And other Episodes of the American Civil War. 
By STEPHEN CRANE, Author of “ The Red Badge of Courage.” 


“Pioneer Series.” Cloth, 3s. net; paper, 2s. 6d, net. 


THE NOVEL OF THE MUTINY. 


ON THE FACE OF THE WATERS. 
By FLORA ANNIE STEEL, 
Author of “* The Potter’s Thumb,” &c. lvol, 6s. 16th Thousand. 


WESTMINSTER GAZETTE.—“ Beside Mrs. Steel’s book all 
other stories dealing with the Mutiny seem thin and melo. 
dramatic. Altogether a remarkable book.” 


McLEOD OF THE CAMERONS. 
By M. HAMILTON, Author of “A Self-denying Ordinance.” 
1 vol., 6s. 
STANDARD.—“ Not only more promise but more achievement 
than in any novel by a comparatively new writer that we have 
read foralong time, It is well constructed and well thought out.” 


LIFE THE ACCUSER. 


By the Author of “A Superfluous Woman.” 
New Edition, 1 vol. crown 8vo, 6s, [February 10th, 


ANDRIA. 
By PERCY WHITE, Author of “Mr, Bailey-Martin.” 1 vol., 6s. 


STANDARD. —*« A clever novel, subtle and discriminating in its 
character-drawing, containing at least one remarkable portrait, 
and full of excellent things that make it worth reading.” 


CHUN-TI-KUNG. 
By CLAUDE REES. 1 vol., 6s. 


Pesarng TELEGRAPH.—“ Of exceptional merit; probably the 
ost elaborate and painstaking study of Celestial life and charac- 


r that has ever ‘ * ° 
Buropean tro eat in the English language, or in any 


MAGNHILD AND DUST. 
By BJORNSTJERNE BJORNSON. 


1 vol. 3s, net. (Uniform Edition of Bjérnson’s Novels.) 





WM. BLACKWOOD & SONS’ LIST. 


AT ALL BOOKSELLERS’ AND LIBRARIES. 


THE LAND OF THE DOLLAR. 


By G. W. STEEVENS, 


Author of “ Naval Policy,” &c. 





Crown Svo, 6s. 


The DAILY TELEGRAPH says 


THE LAND OF THE DOLLAR 


“is one of the smartest books of travel which has 
appeared for a long time past...... New York has, 
probably, never been more lightly and cleverly 
sketched.” 

The DAILY CHRONICLE says 


THE LAND OF THE DOLLAR 


“is one of the best, brightest, most informing, most 
sympathetic, most impartial, studies of America 
ever given to the British public.” 





PHILOSOPHY OF THEISM: 


Being the Gifford Lectures delivered before the University of Edinburgh 
in 1895-96. SECOND SERIE By ALEXANDER CAMPBELL FRASER, 
Hon. D.O.L. (Oxford), LL.D., Emeritus Professor of Logic and Metaphysics 
in the University of Edinburgh. Post 8vo, 7s, 6d. net. 


“*No competent critic will deny that Professor Fraser, in the two series of his 
Gifford Lectures, has made a contribution of great value and importance to the 
philosophic study of the foundations of theistic belief.”—Times, 

“The learned editor of the best existing editions of Berkeley and Locke has, in 
two series of Gifford Lectures, discussed the great problem of the universe with 
wonderfal freshness, vigour, and insight.”—Daily News, 


A HISTORY OF EUROPEAN THOUGHT 
IN THE NINETEENTH CENTURY. 


By Jonn THEODORE Merz, Vol. I. Post 8vo, 10s. 6d. net, 


“*Amply suffices to secure for Mr. Merz a position of no little distinction 
among contemporary writers and thinkers.”—Times, 

A contribution of great breadth of learning and profandity of thought...... 
These pages bear evidence of elaborate reading and intelligent interpretation 
among all the accepted writers on the subject of the different nationalities.” 
—Scotsman, 








THE EFFECT OF MARITIME 
COMMAND ON LAND CAMPAIGNS 
SINCE WATERLOO. 


» Major ©. E. Oattwe1t, R.A. With 7 Maps and Plans, crown 8vo, 
is. net. 

** Concise, accurate, and deeply interesting, Major Callwell’s masterly sketch, 
is a book to study.” —Duily News. 

‘The most important contribution to greater strategy which has recently 
been issued from the press.” —Army and Navy Gazette, 


MIRIAM CROMWELL, ROYALIST: a 


Romance of the Great Rebellion. By Dora GREENWELL McCHESNEY, 
Author of “‘ Kathleen Clare.” Crown S8vo, 6s. 


“ Her romance is beautifully told; and the situation is fresh and touching.”’ 
—Guardian. 





“This stirring tale is told with no less simplicity than power.” 
—Daily Telegraph. 


ARMENOSA OF EGYPT: a Romance of the 


Arab Conquest. By the Very Rev. Dean BurcueEr, D.D., F.S.A., Ohaplain 
at Cairo. Crown 8vo, 6s. 
** The description of the siege of the castle of Babylon......is magnificent...... 
A fine romance.”—Pall Mall Gazette, 


BLACKWOOD’S MAGAZINE. 


No. 976. FEBRUARY, 1897. 23. 6d. 


To THE QueEN: A New YEAR GREETING. 
Some Impressions oF SOUTHERN CALIFORNIA, 
Tue Cettic RENASCENCE. By Andrew Lang. 
DaRIeEL: a ROMANCE OF SuRREY. By R. D. Blackmore. 
Tue Inp1an Mortiny In FIcTION. 

Ras Vincn’s WIFE. By Zack. 

FRANKLIN AND THE ARCTIC. 

Monarcu on Monk? a LeGenp or Tomsk, By J. Y. Simpson. 
Tue ALL-BritTisH TRANS-PaciFic CABLE. 

Tue CHINESE OysTER. By A. Michie. 

Forty-one YEARS IN INDIA, 





By Beatrice Harraden. 


Chaps, 15-20, 


WILLIAM BLACKWOOD and SONS, 
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NOTICE.—7Z%e Third Edition of MR. WAKEMAN’S INTRODU¢, 


TION TO THE HISTORY OF THE CHURCH o 


ENGLAND, 1 204 crown 8v0, 
LARGE EDITION 1s at press. 


7s. 6a, ts now on sale A FOURT: 





$$ 


PERIODS OF EUROPEAN HISTOpRy 


General Editor—ARTHUR HASSALL, M.A., 
Student of Christ Church, Oxford. 


In Eight vols. crown 8vo, with Maps. 


Period I. The Dark Ages, A.D. 476-918. 
By ©. W. C. Oman, M.A., Fellow of Atl Souls’ College, Oxford. 7s. 6d. 
[Already published, 
Period II. The Empire and the Papacy, 
A.D, 918-1272. 


By T. F. Tout, M.A., Professor of History at Victoria University, 
Manchester. 


Period III. The Close of the Middle Ages, 
A.D, 1272-1494, 


By R. Lona, M.A., Professor of History at the University of Glasgow. - 


Period IV. Europe in the Sixteenth Century, 
A.D, 1494-1598 


By A. H. Jonwson, M.A., Historical Lecturer to Merton, Trinity, 
and University Colleges, Oxford. (Shortly. 


Period V. The Ascendancy of France, A.D. 1598.19); 
By H. O. Wakeman, M.A., Fellow of All Souls’ College, and Tator 4 
Keble College, Oxford. 6s, [Already prety 


Period VI. The Balance of Power, A.D. 1715.17 
By A. Hassatt, M.A., Student of Obrist Church, Oxford, &, 
[Already publish, 

Period VII. Revolutionary Europe, A.D. 1799.19; 
By H. Morse Srrruens, M.A., Professor of History at 
University, Ithaca, U.S.A. 63, [ Already publish, 


Period VIII. Modern Europe, A.D. 1815-1878, 
By G. W. ProtHeno, Litt.D., Professor of History at tho Uniyer: 
of Edinburgh. ™~ 








A HISTORY OF THE THEORIES 
OF PRODUCTION AND DISTRIBUTION IN ENGLISH 
POLITICAL ECONOMY, from 1776 to 1848. 

By Epwin Cannan, M.A., Balliol College, Oxford. Demy 8vo, 16s. 


AN ADVANCED HISTORY OF 


ENGLAND. For use in Upper Forms of Schools and Colleges, 


By Crrit Ransome, M.A., formerly Professor of Modern History, Yorkshire 
College, Victoria University. 
Crown Svo, 1 vol., with Maps and Plans, 7s, 6d.; or in Two Periods:— 


Period I.—To Elizabeth, 1603. 4s. 
Period II.—To Victoria, 1895. 4s. 


OUTLINES OF ROMAN HISTORY. 


By H. F. Peruam, M.A., F.S.A., Camden Professor of Ancient History in 
the University of Oxford. Crown 8vo, with Coloured Map, 6s, 


THE EVOLUTION OF DECORA- 
TIVE ART. An Essay upon its Origin and Development 
as Illustrated by the Art of Modern Races of Mankind, 


By Heyry Batrovur, M.A., F.Z.S., Curator of the Ethnographical Depart- 
ment (Pitt-Rivers Collection), University Museum, Oxford. 
Crown 8vo, with numerous Illustrations, 4s, 6d. 


THE HYGIENE, DISEASES, 
AND MORTALITY OF OCCUPATIONS. 


By J. T. Antiver, M.D., A.B. (Lond.), F.R.C.P.(Lond.), Consulting 
Physician to the North Staffordshire Infirmary, late Milroy Lecturer at 
the Royal College of Physicians, &., &c, Demy 8vo, 21s. net. 


HEALTH AT SCHOOL. 


Considered in its Mental, Moral, and Physical Aspects. 


By Crement Dukes, M.D., B.S.(Lond.), Member of the Royal College of 
Physicians of London, Physician to Rugby School. 
Third Edition, Revised and Enlarged, crown 8vo, with Illustrations, 9s. net. 


TURE, 1780 to 1860. 


By Grorer Sarntspury, Professor of Rhetoric and English Literature in 
the University of Edinburgh. Third Edition, crown 8vo, 7s. 6d. 


ESSAYS ON FRENCH NOVELISTS 





By Grorae Saintsspury. Second Edition, Revised, crown 8vo, 7s. 6d. 


OLD TOURAINE: 


the Life and History of the Famous Chateaux of Fran, 
By Turopore ANDREA Cook, B.A., Author of “ Toboganning at St, Moritz” 

— Edition, Revised, in 2 vols. crown 8vo, 16s., with numerous Ilan 
ions. 


There are a few copies still left of the large-paper édition de luae, signed wi 
numbered, with the illustrations hand-printed upon Japanese paper and moustai, 
price £5 5s, net each, 


VENICE: 


an Historical Sketch of the Republic. 
By Horatio F. Brown, Author of ‘‘ Life on the Lagoons,” 
Second Edition, demy 8vo, with Maps, 16s. 


LIFE ON THE LAGOONS. 


By Horatio F. Brown, Author of “ Venice: an Historical Sketch,” 
Second Edition, Revised, crown 8vo, with numerous Illustrations, 6s. 


THE EGYPT OF THE HEBREWS 


AND HERODOTOS. 
By the Rev. A, H. Saycs, Professor of Assyriology at Oxford, 
Second Edition, crown 8vo, 7s. 6d, 


A COMPANION TO PLATO'S 
REPUBLIC FOR ENGLISH READERS. 


Being a Commentary adapted to Davies and Vaughan'’s 
Translation. 


By Brrwaxp Bosanguet, LL.D., formerly Fellow of University College, 
Oxford. Second Edition, crown 8vo, 63, 


THE FRENCH WARS OF BEE. 
LIGION: their Political Aspects. 


By Epwarp ArmstronG, M.A., Fellow, Lecturer, and Senior Bursr at 
Queen’s College, Oxford. Crown 8vo, 4s. 6d. 


THE MAKING OF THE ENGLAW 


OF ELIZABETH. 
By ALLEN B. Hips, B.A., Scholar of Christ Church, Oxford, 
Crown 8vo, 43. 6d, 


NAMES AND THEIR HISTORIES. 


Alphabetically Arranged as a Handbook of Historical 
Geography and Topographical Nomenclature. Wit 
Appendices on Indian, Turkish, Slavonic, and 
Nomenclature, and on Magyar, French Village, 
English Village Names, 

By Isaac TayLor, M.A., Litt.D., Hon. LL.D., Canon of York. (Or. 810, 6 
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